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The Significance of Modern Empiricism for 
History and Economics 


HE relation of theoretical economics to empirical historical analy- 

sis has been one of the central problems of economic historians 
ever since the recognition of economic history as a separate discipline. 
Recent studies in logic and philosophy, by constructing new frames of 
meaning for both theory and history, have opened up several avenues 
for a fresh approach to this and other problems of importance to the 
historian and the economist. 
























I 


Economic history was first developed as a distinct discipline by the 
German historical schools represented particularly by Friedrich 
List, Wilhelm Roscher, Karl Knies, Karl Biicher, and Gustav von 
Schmoller.* Despite their significant general criticism of the analytical 
methods of the classical school in England and the Austrian school of 
a later date, the work of the historical schools was predominantly 
empirical. The distinctive features of their contribution to the interpre- 
tation of economic history are the theory of stages of economic and 
industrial development and their defense of autarkic trade policies. 
The stages of economic development were first suggested by List and 
later developed by both Biicher and Schmoller. The more general 
sequence of stages compresses economic development into the succes- 
sive economic systems of the village, the town, the territorial state, and 

1 Characteristic sketches of the development of the historical school, from various points of 
view, will be found in the following works: Charles Gide and Charles Rist, Histoire des doctrines 
économiques depuis les physiocrates jusqu’a nos jours (2d ed.; Paris, 1913, and 7th ed.; Paris, 
1947), English translations, 1915 and 1948, Book IV. John Kells Ingram, A History of Political 
Economy (Edinburgh, 1888). Feitel Lifschitz, Die historische Schule der Wirtschaftwissenschaft 


(Bern, 1914). Georg von Below, Probleme der Wirtschaftsgeschichte; eine Einfiihrung in das 
Studium der Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Tubingen, 1920). 
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the national state. In many areas it was recognized that development 
proceeded directly from the town economy to the national economy. 
Schmoller recognized quite frankly that this sequence could be applied 
only to the history of northwest Europe after the fall of Rome. The 
development of economic activity in ancient cultures presented a dis- 
tinct problem. There was some disposition to assume that each culture 
or civilization passed through a sequence of stages corresponding to 
youth, middle age, and old age, but no specific content was given such 
schemes. 

The more general series of stages was, thus, confined to the history of 
a single cultural group, envisaging no development beyond the national 
state. There were intimations of an imperial stage in which a national 
state in Europe controlled important tropical areas; but this phase was 
not formally incorporated in the sequence, even in the later writing of 
Schmoller, when imperialistic issues were conspicuous political prob- 
lems. Such generalizations could not be presented as the essential 
feature of all economic development. At the most, we might say that 
each great civilization would display some organic development from 
small to large units of organization. Despite the empirical value of 
some features of these generalizations they are naive and incomplete 
descriptions of the development of economic and social organization. 
There is no recognition of the relation of particular societtes to their 
surrounding world, although from the earliest times it is evident that 
development is stimulated by external contacts no less than by inner 
need. 

The sequence of industrial forms, though used by both Schmoller 
and Biicher, is generally associated with Bicher. In its original form, 
this sequence described the development of industry as a progression 
from household industry to factory industry through the intervening 
stages of craft industry and the putting-out system. Craft industry was 
divided into substages of wage work and craft work. These categories 
were applied to antiquity and even to primitive cultures, so that the 
organization of industry was treated as the essential structural feature 
of the economy. Much was made of the importance of slavery in the 
ancient world, so that antiquity was characterized as a household 
economy, enlarged in scope by the addition of slaves to the household. 
Large-scale production was made possible under a form of organiza- 
tion that was essentially primitive. This classification of industrial 
organization was a much more significant contribution than the 
sequence leading to the national economy. With revisions, these char- 
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acterizations of industrial forms have become a basic element in our 
description and analysis of industrial development. 

These essentially empirical generalizations were not explicitly 
involved in the discussions of method that centered upon the validity 
of the abstract demonstration of the principle of comparative advan- 
tage. The advocacy of protection to promote national development was 
related to the concept of an explicitly national economy as the end 
product of social growth, but the sequence of stages was in a large meas- 
ure independent of the controversy over commercial policy. The great 
controversy over method was, thus, focused upon a relatively incidental 
issue. The validity of the infant-industries argument was admitted by 
many theorists of Schmoller’s generation, who would not accept any 
of his criticisms of the technique of theoretical analysis. The ill- 
tempered and unfortunate controversy was misdirected. The actual 
issues between historical and theoretical analysis were never properly 
defined, and no real progress was made toward the establishment of 
an effective co-ordination of these mutually interdependent techniques. 

The net accomplishment of the historical schools in the field of 
generalization was embodied in the two sequences that presumed all 
historical development to be expressed in the development of the 
national state and the factory system. This thin application of teleology 
was all that the historians had to offer as a basis for the systematic inter- 
pretation of economic history. Their naive concept of relativity led to 
the conclusion that neither theory nor history could achieve value 
judgments of any generality. The most abstract propositions in the 
theory of valuation were presumed by Schmoller to be applicable only 
to an abstract average national economy (abstrakte Durchschnitsvolks- 
wirtschaft).? Looking back on the controversy today, the logic of the 
position of Schmoller seems to differ only in details and in applications. 
from the position of John Stuart Mill.’ But the applications proposed 
by the historical schools were unsound; the nature of the limitations 
of “abstract” propositions was misconceived. 

The relations between the abstract sciences and historical analysis. 
were more adequately formulated by Heinrich Rickert. The first edi- 
tion of Die Grenzen der Naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung was 
published in 1896. It was revised and enlarged in 1902 and 1913 and 


2G. Schmoller, “Volkswirtschaftlehre,” in Johannes Conrad, L. Elster, and W. Lexis, Ein 
Handwérterbuch der Staatswissenschaften (1894), VI, 531; ibid. (1911), VIII, 431. 

8 Alfred G. Ayer, Language, Truth, and Logic (1st ed.; London: Victor Gollancz, 1936),. 
pp. 71-86. 
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further enlarged in 1921. He was thus a late contemporary of Schmoller. 
His concept of the natural sciences rests largely upon Kant’s treatment 
of analytic and synthetic judgments. Historical analysis is presented as 
a necessary supplement to abstract knowledge obtained by methods 
like those of the natural sciences, but its truths are of a different order. 
Rickert, however, took the position that no discipline could rely wholly 
upon either the “scientific” or the “historical” technique. Some phe- 
nomena of the natural sciences require historical treatment; some 
phenomena of the social sciences require abstract generalization and 
analysis. 

The loss of influence by the historical schools following the deaths 
of Schmoller and Biicher was due to many inherent elements of weak- 
ness in their ideological concepts. The empiricist position, which has 
many elements of merit, was ineffectively stated and was applied with 
indefensible extravagances. The students of Schmoller and Bicher 
would have found it difficult to compete with the rising tide of socialist 
theory and history even without the profound political changes pro- 
duced by the war and by the defeat of Germany. In economics and 
sociology thought swung away from empiricism to the materialism 
and idealism so strangely combined in Marxian doctrines. 


II 


Recent developments in science and philosophy afford for the first 
time a truly comprehensive formulation of the principles of empirical 
science and the testing of abstract concepts by systematic verification.* 
The new cosmology conceives of the external world as a system of 
interdependence.” The absolutes that were treated as antithetical are 
now recognized to be parts of a single whole. To Newton, time and 
space, matter and energy were wholly distinct and separable, as con- 
cepts or as entities. Modern science recognizes that the matter-energy 
system is an indissoluble whole. The existence of matter is a manifesta- 
tion of energy. Without energy there would be no matter. Without 

4 Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942), 
pp. 13-14; (New York: Penguin Books, 1948), p. 10. 

5 Arthur Stanley Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World (Cambridge: The University 
Press, 1933); Eddington, New Pathways in Science (Cambridge: The University Press, 1935). 
Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1935). 
George Gamow, The Birth and Death of the Sun; Stellar Evolution and Sub-atomic Energy (New 
York: The Viking Press, 1940); Gamow, Biography of the Earth; Its Past, Present and Future 
(New York: The Viking Press, 1946). Henri Bergson, L’Evolution créatrice (Paris, 1906); 


Creative Evolution (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1911), pp. 329-70. Norbert Wiener, 
Cybernetics (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1948), pp. 40-56. 
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matter there would be no energy. Newton presumed that time and 
space could be treated separately, and that spatial relationships could 
be conceived as being independent of any temporal contingency. Any 
such separation is now held to be an arbitrary abstraction that can be 
justified only under carefully restricted conditions. From the biological 
sciences we learn that “mind” and body are mutually interdependent 
functions of the higher organisms, so that there is today no clear 
scientific foundation for the dualism that has played such an important 
part in much philosophy. 

It is not easy to define the status of these positions as verified knowl- 
edge. All three phases of the new concept of the external world have 
been verified sufficiently to make it evident that the older views cannot 
be used, except when carefully qualified. But, at this time, no one 
would wish to assert that our understanding of these phenomena is 
complete or that our present formulations of principle are wholly 
satisfactory. Newtonian concepts of nature and of science are now 
obsolete. We are certainly under an obligation to revise much of our 
thinking, though we are not obliged to accept any particular formu- 
lation of scientific or philosophical problems. 

Even prior to the great advances in the natural sciences, a develop- 
ment of the empirical philosophy began that has produced important 
revisions of the theory of knowledge. The greatest weakness of this 
system of thought grew out of the difficulty in giving a wholly satis- 
factory interpretation of the nature of truth in formal logic and in 
mathematics. Scientific generalization based on experience is admit- 
tedly fallible, but the propositions of logic and mathematics “appear 
to be necessary and certain.” The empiricist maintains “that no propo- 
sition which has a factual content can be necessary or certain.” The 
empirical philosophy is thus faced with the dilemma of maintaining 
the position that logic and mathematics do not present necessary 
truths, or of declaring that these propositions have no factual content. 
Either choice presents difficulties: there is general conviction that the 
truths of logic and mathematics are necessary; if one maintains that 
they have no factual content it is not easy to show that propositions 
devoid of factual content can be true or useful.® 

The present solution of this dilemma rests upon the work of Charles 
S. Pierce, William James, Bertrand Russell, A. N. Whitehead, and 
important German logicians. The truths of logic and pure mathematics 


6 Ayer, Language, Truth, and Logic, pp. 72-73. 
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are certain if the propositions express accurately a determination to use 
symbols in a particular way. The test of truth lies solely in the con- 
sistency with which the terms of reference are used. The empiricist 
contends that such truths do not describe some special character of 
reality beyond the limits of experience, that is, directly knowable by 
reason and intuition. 

This new empirical position differs from the transcendental position 
in two important respects. The truth of particular propositions in logic, 
mathematics, and other analytic fields does not exclude the possibility 
of other truths. The “truth” of the geometry of Euclid does not exclude 
the possibility of various non-Euclidian geometries. To the empiricist, 
analytical truths are not absolutes, as asserted by the transcendental 
idealists. Furthermore, these high-level abstractions, represented by 
analytical judgments, are not truths of a higher order than the syn- 
thetic judgments whose validity rests upon verification by the data of 
experience.*® Upon this foundation it is possible to build a comprehen- 
sive theory of value that provides a significant alternative to the ethical 
and aesthetic theories of value presented by the transcendental idealists. 
Used in conjunction with a better understanding of our emotional life, 
the analysis of the meaning of symbols gives us new insight into the 
entire field of ethics and aesthetics. We have new means of interpreting 
the various systems of symbols in terms of historical and evolutionary 
concepts. The idea that “man makes himself” can be applied to our 
own religion, not only to primitive religions and to other people’s 
religions. The conquest of these new fields of analysis by empiricism 
rests on the inclusion of aesthetic and ethical symbols within the scope 
of synthetic truths. These systems of symbols have their purpose in 
our emotional life rather than in our rational life. As part of the study 
of behavior, the emotional world is no less important than the critical 
and rational world concerned with the understanding of the external 
system of nature.° But values for the emotional world are “verifiable” 
experiences of a different order. 


Ill 


The revised concept of empiricism redefines the meaning of science 
and scientific methods so that history and the social sciences are frankly 


7 Clarence I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle, Ill.: Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1946), pp. viii-ix. 

8 Ayer, Language, Truth; and Logic, p. 78. 

® Langer, Philosophy in a New Key, 1942 ed., pp. 13-21; 1948 ed., pp. 10-17. 
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included in the list of sciences and given a status that is not inferior to 
that of any other scientific discipline. The historical sciences are sciences 
of observation. They resemble dynamic geology and paleontology in 
their dependence on observation and in the lack of opportunity for con- 
trolled experimentation. The full development of their scientific char- 
acter, however, involves an extension of analysis and generalization 
well beyond the limits that are accepted as satisfactory in narrative and 
descriptive history. The older techniques of criticism were concerned 
with the questions, what happened? where did it happen? when did it 
happen? why did it happen? *® These questions left untouched the 
whole range of problems involved in the nature of historical process; 
the older historians did not ask the question, how did these things 
happen? 

The problems of process open up a number of questions that 
resemble the analytical problems of the biological sciences: relations 
between the organism and its environment; relations between the 
individual and the group; the nature of novelty; conditions affecting 
the emergence of novelty. Satisfactory answers to these questions will 
ultimately provide a substantial description of the processes of social 
evolution. Closer contacts will be established between history and the 
fields of cultural anthropology and historical sociology. But the task 
of the historian will remain distinctive because of the differences in the 
character and mass of the materials of recorded history. 

History based on a developed empirical foundation differs in two 
important principles of interpretation from the older historical work. 
The older historians were at heart transcendentalists. The historical 
narrative was built around the activities of great men, who were 
accepted as manifestations of intellectual and spiritual powers that 
were presumed to be inexplicable. The genius might in some way be 
associated with his environment as was Taine, but he remained a 
genius. In some forms of the materialistic interpretation of history, the 
controlling forces acquired a cosmic quality so that the individual 
ceased to be more than a vehicle of an essentially external force. Vitalism 
also developed a type of transcendentalism that attributed only modest 


10 Charles Victor Langlois and Charles Seignobos, Introduction to the Study of History (1st 
ed.; Paris, 1897), Book III, chap. ii; (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1898). Broader discussion 
of philosophical problems is to be found in the work of Teggart and Sée: Frederick J. Teggart, 
Prolegomena to History (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1916). Teggart, The Processes 
of History (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1918). Teggart, Theory of History (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1925). Henri Sée, Science et philosophie de l’histoire (Paris: Alcna, 1928). 
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significance to the individual.” All forms of transcendentalism really 
dismiss as completely inexplicable the question of how things happen. 

Transcendentalism commonly leads to the acceptance of a concept 
of final ends, whether in religious or secular forms. The use of tele- 
ological techniques as a basis for narration and description usually 
causes the professional historian to lose perspective and to confuse 
immediate achievements with the ultimate meaning of cosmic process. 
This type of confusion is vividly described by Toynbee in the essay, 
“The Present Point in History.” The celebration of Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee impressed the majority of spectators as a ceremonial 
recognition of a great and permanent accomplishment. “They saw 
their sun standing at its zenith, and assumed that it was there to stay. 
.... As they saw it, history for them was over.” * In these terms, and 
in such a setting, this complacent acceptance of the present as an end 
in history seems superficial and shallow. The point of view does not, 
however, gain in significance by being couched in more general insti- 
tutional terms. Toynbee protests against the parochialism of our cur- 
rent historical thinking, and devotes his whole work to the demon- 
stration of the need of enlarging the time scale of our historical per- 
spective and of escaping from the limitations of any single society. 
The Stady of History is dedicated to the thesis that a civilization is the 
smallest unit of historical study. The effective task of historical inter- 
pretation lies in the analysis of the development of particular civiliza- 
tions and their encounters with each other. For such an undertaking, 
the entire span of recorded history is none too large a theater of action, 
and one must consider a future of a suitable order of magnitude. In 
the essay, “Encounter between Civilizations,” Toynbee considers the 
attitude of future historians to the events of 1947 at the successive dates, 


2047, 3047, 4047, and 5047. 


By 4047 the distinction—which looms large today—between the Western 
civilization, as an aggressor, and the other civilizations, as its victims, will 
probably seem unimportant. When radiation has been followed by counter- 
radiation, what will stand out will be a single great experience, common to 
the whole of mankind: the experience of having one’s parochial social heri- 
tage battered to bits by collision with the parochial heritages of other civiliza- 
tions, and then finding a new life—a new common life—springing up out of 
the wreckage.18 


11 Kurt Koffka, Principles of Gestalt Psychology (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935)» 
pp. 11-12, 308-9. 

12Arnold J. Toynbee, Civilization on Trial (New York: Oxford University Press, 1948), p. 17- 

18 Jbid., p. 215. 
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When the empiricist urges an abandonment of a concept of final 
ends, it is not with the desire of reducing the structure of events in time 
to a disorganized array of events without meaning or purpose. To 
substitute a concept of limited and finite ends for a vague identifica- 
tion of the present with eternity adds rather than subtracts from the 
meaning we can find in life and in its history. The empiricist proposes 
to substitute for the idle contemplation of eternity an active effort to 
understand a finite world whose spatial and temporal boundaries 
expand as our techniques of analysis improve. The practical results that 
can be accomplished with such principles of interpretation are already 
exhibited in the work of archaeologists, cultural anthropologists, and 
many historians.'* The analytical studies in the history of language, 
art, and religion are especially important elements in the development 
of any comprehensive understanding of the development of culture 
and civilization.” 


IV 


The development of the concept of an interdependent time-space 
system undoubtedly leaves most readers of the newer literature with 
a strong feeling that such sophistications of science and philosophy are 
esoteric mysteries that have no concern except for a small number of 
initiates who desire, and expect, to be incomprehensible. One is tempted 
to compare the attitude of such readers to the Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
who suddenly discovered that he had been speaking prose all his life 


14 Vere Gordon Childe, The Most Ancient East; The Oriental Prelude to European Prehistory 
(New York: Appleton-Century Co., 1934). Childe, Man Makes Himself (London: Watts & Co., 
1938), revised under the title, What Happened in History (New York: The New American 
Library of World Literature, Inc., 1946). Childe, The Dawn of European Civilization (4th ed.; 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf & Co., 1948). Harold John Edward Peake, Early Steps in Human 
Progress (London, 1933). Grafton Elliot Smith, Early Man, His Origin, Development and Cul- 
ture (London, 1931). Smith, The Evolution of Man (New York: Oxford University Press, 1924). 
Smith, Human History (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1929). Alfred Louis Kroeber, 
Anthropology (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923; rev. ed., 1948). Kroeber, Configurations 
of Culture Growth (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1944). Ruth Benedict, Patterns of 
Culture (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934; New York: Penguin Books, 1946). Bronislaw 
Malinowski, Coral Gardens and Their Magic (London: G. Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1935). 
Malinowski, Crime and Custom in Savage Society (London: K. Paul, Trench, Treubner & Co., 
1948). Malinowski, The Father in Primitive Psychology (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1927). Malinowski, The Foundations of Faith and Morals (London: Oxford University Press, 
1936). Malinowski, Magic, Science and Religion and Other Essays (Boston: Beacon Press, 1948). 

15 The literature on religion is surveyed in the essays of John Murphy collected under the title, 
Lamps of Anthropology (Manchester, England: Manchester University Press, 1943). Other prob- 
lems and additional literature are covered by Langer in Philosophy in a New Key. It is important 
to note the studies of G. Elliot Smith on the development of areas in the brain associated with 
language: cf., esp. The Evolution of Man. 
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without knowing it. Much of our day-to-day thinking is done in terms 
of a four-dimensional time-space system, but we are not aware of it; 
and most of us have been so carefully taught less serviceable concepts 
of time and space that we do not accurately understand our familiar 
processes of thought. 

No judgments are more closely associated with our daily living than 
judgments of price and the judgments of material values that underlie 
the structures of market prices. Because they are commonplaces of our 
living we are prone to think of them as simple and obvious, though 
they are no less complex than any other value judgments. 

Abstract analysis of value and price presents the phenomena as com- 
pletely detached from time and space. Modern general equilibrium 
theory reduces the entire price structure of the society to these terms. 
The market is taken to be a point with no extension in space, and the 
phenomena occur at single moments of time. It is possible to build up a 
useful framework of categories at such a level of abstraction, but the 
phenomena cannot be accurately described in terms of a few symbolic 
moments. The simplest possible problem of valuation of commodities 
involves the time-space system. Let us suppose that a farm household 
has a modest stock of potatoes and that they are sufficiently remote 
from neighbors to be dependent upon their own stock for this item in 
their diet. The conventional analysis presumes that the value of the 
stock is determined by the utility of the least desired unit, and in most 
expositions no reference is made to time, either because the stock sug- 
gested is so small that it could be consumed at once or because the 
whole matter is ignored. Wicksteed in his Common Sense of Political 
Economy gave a correct analysis with implicit but incomplete recogni- 
tion of the time element.’*® Prudent use of such a stock involves the 
determination of a rate of consumption, and the judgment of a proper 
rate of consumption depends, of course, on the size of the stock, its 
perishability, and the probable date of securing new stock. A given 
number of bushels of potatoes would have different values to a family 
at different dates in the season, and with reference to different expecta- 
tions of the new crop. At an interval of one month before new potatoes 
could be used, a given stock of old potatoes would have a relatively high 
value, if it were evident that the new crop would be light, so that it 
would be desirable to carry over into the new crop year as many old 


16 Philip Henry Wicksteed, Common Sense of Political Economy (London, 1910), pp. 101, 
236-37, 262-63. 
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potatoes as possible. Conversely, late season values would be low if 
there was clear expectation of abundance. 

Prudent use of any stock of goods involves a space-time system. 
Scarcity and abundance have no concrete meaning except in a frame- 
work of space-time, and it must be perfectly obvious that no particular 
stock condition would involve scarcity problems except in connection 
with particular expectations for the future. 

The most elaborately organized market can accomplish no more 
than give explicit expression to the factors involved in the valuation of 
an individual stock. To describe the spatial aspects of a world “market” 
it is desirable to emphasize the geographical features by making a dis- 
tinction between individual markets and the system as a whole.” For 
purposes of functional analysis it is better to speak of a system of 
markets than to speak of an area. The individual markets are ultimate 
data of reference, and it is clearly desirable to have them at all times 
present in the terminology. When future trading is organized, trans- 
actions can take place freely over the entire market system in space- 
time. Purchases of existing stock can be made at any point in the system, 
and the relation of present to anticipated stocks is expressed in a series 
of prices for future delivery, some of which specifically anticipate pos- 
sible delivery of the new crop.’* Data concerning supply in the market 
system as a whole are expressed in three essential categories: the visible 
supply, the total physical supply, and the estimate for the new harvest. 
Total physical supply includes stock in the hands of the producer, so 
that it can be known only through commercial or official estimates of 
over-all production. The visible supply consists of supplies that have 
entered into the marketing system so that they are accessible to statisti- 
cal enumeration. The price structure of any actual market system, 
therefore, has extension in space-time. The price structure is so compre- 
hensively interdependent that for some purposes it is possible to refer 
to the entire structure, but it would be safer if writers were careful to 
use some expression that would in itself emphasize the abstraction 
which is being made. The generalization can take the form of an 
aggregate rather than the form of a complete abstraction. Thus, “wheat 
prices” is a more accurate expression of the aggregate than the more 
common phrase “the price of wheat.” 

17 Rollin Edson Smith, Wheat Fields and Markets of the World (St. Louis: Modern Miller 
Co., 1908). Abbott Payson Usher, History of the Grain Trade in France, 1400-1710 (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1913). 


18 George Wright Hoffman, Future Trading upon Organized Commodity Markets (Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1932). 
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Economic theorists have not intended to ignore temporal elements 
in the phenomena of economic activities, despite the severity of the 
abstractions that dominate static analyses. There has long been a keen 
realization of the necessity of dynamic formulations of theoretical 
problems, but attempts to escape from static formulas have not been 
successful and have not supplanted the older categories. It is becoming 
increasingly difficult to escape the conclusion that this dilemma between 
statics and dynamics is closely associated with the Newtonian concept 
of time. Bergson characterized the Newtonian concept as a spatialized 
time concept ** because movement may proceed indifferently in either 
direction. If nothing happens in time which makes consideration of 
the direction of movement essential, temporal elements cannot be 
deemed to possess any high degree of importance. Their inclusion or 
exclusion is hardly more than a matter of operational convenience. 

The Newtonian position had further consequences. It associated the 
qualities of scientific analysis with procedures that could be carried 
through in terms of spatialized or reversible temporal relations. In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries there were powerful theoretical 
resistances to the analysis of time as an irreversible process. 

The history of the treatment of time in economic theory for the last 
sixty years would be an exacting and difficult task. It is a record of 
complex and sophisticated adjustments between abstract theories and 
the observed phenomena of economic life. Empirical analysis has been 
pushed forward in every field of applied economics without much 
regard for the internal consistency of theoretical generalization. Statis- 
tical analysis of time series recognizes the irreversibility of temporal rela- 
tions and the organic character of the entire sequence of events, but 
the main body of general equilibrium theory is not affected by these 
concessions to empirical reality. Over extensive areas of economic analy- 
sis Newtonian concepts of time and of scientific procedure are still 
dominant. Souter’s Prolegomena to Relativity Economics” is scarcely 
noticed. 

In mechanics, Newtonian concepts will doubtless continue in use 
for operational analysis of relationships in which the quantitative 
errors are negligible, but they cannot be accepted today as a satisfactory 
basis for primary scientific generalization. It is strange that the revisions 


19 Bergson, Creative Evoiution, pp. 329-70. 

20 Ralph William Souter, Prolegomena to Relativity Economics; an Elementary Study in the 
Mechanics and Organics of an Expanding Universe (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1933). 
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of fundamental concepts should have made so little impression in the 
social sciences, which have so much to gain from the acceptance of the 
new formulations. 


V 


Any consistently empirical interpretation of history must find some 
adequate explanation of the processes of change. We all think of his- 
tory as a continuing process, a sequence or sequences of events which 
have organic relationships with each other. The continuity is not com- 
plete nor absolute; there are discontinuities that invite change. The 
essential feature of history is the emergence of novelty. In this respect, 
history is part of the comprehensive process of evolution that discloses 
a progressive emergence of novelty. Transcendental idealism has domi- 
nated the interpretation of history in the past because empiricism could 
offer no convincing explanation of the emergence of novelty. 

Gabriel de Tarde recognized the importance of a theory of inven- 
tion.** His concept of social evolution was based upon a progressive 
achievement of novelty by superior persons, combined with general 
assimilation of the new results by imitative acceptance on the part of 
the many. De Tarde sketched an adequate framework for a broad 
theory of social evolution, but his work did not gain wide acceptance. 
The discussion of imitation gained wider currency than the other 
phases of his thought, largely because the analysis of invention did not 
effectively displace the transcendental concepts. These concepts appear 
in two somewhat divergent forms: the concept of inspired genius as a 
vehicle of cosmic forces or divine will, the concept of cosmic forces 
operating without significant reliance upon individuals. 

The great-man concept is, of course, the oldest, the most general, 
and the most persistent concept of the process of invention.” It is 
enshrined in the history of religion as direct revelation of divine pur- 
pose; it is an accepted principle of British and American patent law.” 
It is the basis of all romantic historical narrative, on all levels of scholar- 
ship. This transcendental concept of inspiration holds its own because 


21 Gabriel de Tarde, Les Lois de l’imitation (Paris, 1890); The Laws of Imitation (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1903). Tarde, La Logique sociale (Paris, 1895). Tarde, Les Lois sociales 
(Paris, 1899). 

22 The outstanding general statements of the position are the famous books by Carlyle and 
Emerson. Thomas Carlyle, On Heroes and Hero Worship (London, 1840). Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Representative Men (Boston, 1849). 

23 Harold G. Fox, Monopolies and Patents (Toronto: The University of Toronto Press, 1947), 
Pp. 233-48. 
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it has the positive merit of recognizing the distinction of superior per- 
sons and the importance of the individual in social development. The 
Marxian forms of the materialistic interpretation of history and some 
sociological theories represent change as an accomplishment of general 
social forces that operate without reference to any particular individual. 
Some may feel that such a concept involves no essential element of 
transcendentalism, but it is not important to raise such an issue at this 
time. Some ideas of cosmic process might be classified as empirical, but 
if they involve concepts of final ends it is at least arguable that the 
transcendental elements in the concept are more significant than the 
empirical. 

The problem of change and innovation has been the outstanding 
obstacle to any comprehensive application of empirical principles to 
history. The techniques of critical verification were in effect confined 
to problems of erudition, which left untouched the primary task of 
interpretation. A great deal has been accomplished in the organization 
of historical material, but we cannot continue indefinitely to rely upon 
narrative and description as our sole approach to the meaning of his- 
tory. We need to understand history as a process that can be analyzed 
in sufficiently general terms to give us mastery of the material. Toyn- 
bee’s Study of History marks our furthest advance to date, but through- 
out this fine work there is evidence of the great need of an adequate 
empirical analysis of the emergence of novelty. 

To this crucial problem, the Gestalt psychology brings an essentially 
new technique of great promise for the future. It is certainly not too 
much to say that this analysis of behavior marks one of the greatest 
advances of empiricism, and, as it is essentially consistent with recent 
advances in the natural sciences and exact logic, it contributes much to 
a comprehensive formulation of empiricism and of relativity theory. 

The Gestalt psychology gives us a new understanding of the con- 
tinuity of development from the higher animals to man; it gives us a 
more adequate understanding of the processes of communication and 
learning, and it makes it clear that the achievements of superior persons 
are based on the same processes that we find at all levels of mental 
activity. The general analysis of behavior affords a much better basis 
for the analysis of economic activities than we have had in the past, and 
when the implications are fully worked out we may develop tech- 
niques for the analysis of the tendencies toward stabilization at a 
minimum that will be free from the rigidities of the Newtonian 
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statics.** The important studies of George K. Zipf are indicative of the 
possibilities of major revision of our understanding of individual and 
group behavior.” But these problems concern general economic theory 
rather than the technique of historical analysis and require separate 
treatment. 

Gestalt concepts emphasize the wholeness of the organism and the 
disposition of the organism to build up patterns of action that bring 
together in orderly sequence a series of acts directed toward some 
objective or purpose. Innovation occurs when a pattern that is not 
quite complete is completed, or when means are found to improve a 
pattern of action that yields a less satisfactory result than later proves 
to be achievable. Invention is not an occasional or rare kind of mental 
activity but a continuous feature of the behavior of all the higher organ- 
isms. Much of the perplexity about invention arises from the failure to 
distinguish between individual items of novelty and massive syntheses 
of many items over long periods of time.”* Invention is a social process 
in which many individuals participate but to which no single individual 
is indispensable. 

The general Gestalt position, thus, presents a sharp antithesis to the 
transcendental concept of innovation. To the transcendentalists, social 
accomplishment is due to the achievement of a small number of very 
great men. In all historical composition the need to focus attention 
sharply leads to emphasis on the smallest possible number of leaders in 
the field of thought or action. The minor prophets distract the reader 
or student and make the narrative long and wearisome. Nearly all 
political, constitutional, and intellectual history is written in such a 
vein. Justifiable techniques of exposition, thus, seem to support a 
specific concept of process, though in fact the concept of genius as a 
given phenomenon really supplies no answer at all to the question: 
how do new things happen? 

Even if no explicit psychological theory of invention is developed, the 
empirical study of the whole record discloses the difficulties that under- 


24 Koffka, Principles, p. 332. 

25 George K. Zipf, National Unity and Disunity (Bloomington, Ind.: Principia Press, 1941); 
Zipf, Human Behaviour and the Principle of Least Effort (Cambridge: Addison-Wesley Press, 
1949). 

26 William Fielding Ogburn, Social Change with Respect to Culture and Original Nature 
(New York: The Viking Press, 1922). Kroeber, Configurations of Culture Growth. Sidney Colum 
Gilfillan, Inventing the Ship (Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 1935). Gilfillan, The Sociology of 
Invention (Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 1935). Abbott Payson Usher, A History of Mechanical 
Invention (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1929). Joseph Rosman, The Psychology of the 
Inventor: A Study of the Patentee (Washington, D.C.: Inventor’s Publishing Co., 1931). 
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lie the concept of genius as given. Any serious research reveals the fact 
that the work of the great men was by no means wholly original. 
Socrates had precursors. Plato developed the thought of Socrates, with 
original contributions that are none too easy to identify. Shakespeare 
invented scarcely any of his characters or plots. Newton completed a 
synthesis that can be traced back by stages to Galileo, to Leonardo da 
Vinci, and to the anonymous authors of the thirteenth-century treatises 
that Duhem cites as the primary evidence of emancipation from the 
mechanics of the classical Greek school. The number of individuals 
who contribute to the total social achievement is even more impres- 
sively demonstrated in the comprehensive history of science by George 
Sarton.” 

Gestalt analysis merely provides an explicit psychological account of 
an organic social process that can be established and described by 
empirical historical techniques. This is hardly surprising, as the Gestalt 
interpretation is itself a painstaking effort to apply to psychology the 
techniques of an empirical approach to reality. Gestalt psychology is 
not inconsistent with the empirical record of social action; it merely 
supplies a more adequate account of the processes by which a large 
number of individuals contribute to the progressive synthesis which 1s 
commonly, though falsely, attributed to two or three individuals whose 
accomplishments were achieved at late stages of the long process. 
These cumulative syntheses are a consequence of the development of 
language, oral and written. 

The development of the individual mind is a result of the influences 
of tradition and environment modified by selection and creative inno- 
vation. Romanticists and transcendentalists have commonly presumed 
that the individual was alone with God and nature; but, however iso- 
lated a particular individual may think himself to be, his mental habits 
and attitudes have come to him largely from other minds, living or 
dead. Sir Charles Sherrington has drawn a diagram to symbolize 
the continuity of living matter achieved by the germinal cells.” 


27 George Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science (3 vols.; Baltimore: Williams & 
Wilkins Co. for the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1927-1931). Sarton, Science and Learn- 
ing in the Fourteenth Century (2 vols.; Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co. for the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, 1947-1948). Pierre Duhem, Etudes sur Léonard de Vinci (3 vols.; 
Paris, 1906-1913). Duhem, Les Origines de la statique (2 vols.; Paris, 1905-1906). Duhem, 
Le Systeme du monde; histoire des doctrines cosmologiques de Platon a Copernic (5 vols.; Paris, 
1913-1917). 

28 Sir Charles Sherrington, Man in His Nature (New York: The Macmillan Co.; Cambridge: 
The University Press, 1941), p. 318. 
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But when communication has become established among individuals, 
mental life is greatly enlarged and organized systems of behavior give 
coherence to the activities of the group and give a new kind of con- 
tinuity in time to patterns of action and of thought. Ideas, concepts, 
modes of behavior are transmissible by oral or literary tradition; so 
that the basic elements of our organized behavior persist for long 
periods of time without enough change to destroy their continuity. 
The processes of transmission, however, are not mechanically perfect, 
nor are the patterns of action so comprehensive that they are secure 
from modification designed to meet unforeseen contingencies. 

Economic activities lead to innovation on several levels and in sev- 
eral fields of action. The most important fields are the technological 
fields, the legislative and executive action of state authorities, and the 
economic decisions that can be described functionally as entrepre- 
neurial judgments. No feature of economic activity has been given less 
attention than this array of problems associated with innovation. The 
boundary lines between the different functions are imperfectly defined 
and the functional significance of the activities has been very imper- 
fectly analyzed. Comprehensive discussion of these matters is becoming 
more and more necessary. Increased centralization of economic con- 
trols, whether in state or in private hands, gives new importance to the 
understanding of the way this control is exercised in the economy. 
The direction of large-scale enterprise leads to new specializations in 
the organization of entrepreneurial activity. Sound analysis of the 
functions is essential, whatever boundary lines may be drawn between 
state and private activity in any particular economy. 


VI 


Consistent application of empirical principles as they are now being 
developed would make it possible to present the various types of eco- 
nomic analysis as parts of a whole dominated by a unifying principle 
and integrated by a systematic interpretation of all the value judgments 
involved. In the past, some values in the theoretical fields have rested 
upon transcendental metaphysics and some values have rested upon 
empirical analysis formulated in terms of Newtonian mechanics and 
the Newtonian concept of spatialized time. Both types of values have 
been presumed to possess qualities of truth that differ from the truths 
of history or statistics. Historical work has rarely been formulated with 
any consistency: much basic documentary work is empirical, but in 
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much interpretative writing transcendental idealisms appear in many 
forms, ranging from the romantic individualism of the simpler types 
of the great-man concept to the collectivistic ideals of Marxism and 
alternative ideal culture types. 

This confused mingling of empiricism with transcendentalism is less 
and less excusable. Earlier forms of empiricism left so many questions 
unanswered or so imperfectly answered that there was little possibility 
of developing a consistent treatment of the entire array of economic 
problems. In terms of the older concepts of science and the older logic, 
Rickert’s solution was the most that could be offered: a frank recogni- 
tion of two distinct types of procedure, scientific and historical, each 
distinctive in its techniques of analysis and in the character of the 
truth of its propositions. Inasmuch as no single discipline could be 
based exclusively upon either technique, the system of knowledge pos- 
sessed some measure of unity. Knowledge in its entirety revealed nei- 
ther the certainties of the sciences nor the bare contingency of history. 

We now have a vision of a far superior solution. A comprehensive 
formulation of the empirical philosophy is now achievable. Scholars to 
whom an empirical point of view is congenial will no doubt be ready 
to accept the present accomplishment as decisive. As a basis for per- 
sonal study such a judgment is certainly defensible, but it is dangerous 
to place such a low value on the appeals of transcendental idealism. 
In some remote future, it may be possible to secure acceptance of the 
proposition that all aesthetic and ethical judgments are empirical 
judgments, and for that reason contingent upon some particular social, 
context. But we cannot, at this time, expect to displace or even to bring 
about any major revision in transcendental idealism. We should not 
seek to secure wide acceptance of new scientific views in advance of an 
assured critical accomplishment. It is not important to achieve uni- 
formity, but it is of supreme importance that the various possible 
systems of thought be consistently stated. 

The achievement of a truly self-consistent empiricism is especially 
important to economics at the present time. A full development of the 
empiricist position will draw together into a single discipline the three 
techniques of theoretical, statistical, and historical analysis. Intimate 
relationships among them have been accepted as an operational con- 
venience but without conviction that any underlying principle of 
unity could be found. All the obstacles to the integration of these dis- 
ciplines disappear if we accept the new empirical interpretation of the 
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nature of analytical truths and the concept of the space-time system as 
an essential feature of all the phenomena of nature. 

The position of statistics will be profoundly influenced by the recog- 
nition of the newer concepts of science. Once the limitations of our 
empirical knowledge are correctly appraised, analysis of probabilities 
becomes a significant and respectable scientific procedure and not an 
unworthy makeshift forced upon the social sciences by characteristic 
and inescapable uncertainties in their data. The applications of quanti- 
tative methods and the formulation of categories in verifiable terms 
involve problems of method that are common to all the sciences.” 

The new formulation of the nature of analytical truth is also impor- 
tant because it enables the historian to describe more accurately the 
issues between the various forms of radical idealism and direct empiri- 
cal analysis. The special claims of these idealisms rest on transcendental 
concepts and on the identification of particular ideals with “final ends” 
in cosmic process. No satisfactory statement or discussion of these issues 
is possible unless these basic metaphysical positions are frankly recog- 
nized and clearly stated. The empiricist is not disposed to challenge the 
ideals as such; he challenges rather their status as necessary and final 
ends. Ideals are inevitably a factor in all value systems, but according to 
the empirical position no particular ideal can be presented as a uni- 
versal value judgment. It is a possible value, but neither a necessary nor 
a final value. Radical idealisms are a persisting feature of the historical 
process, yet their values for the historical process may not be identical 
with the values attributed to them by their advocates. Idealists are prone 
to believe that we need only to develop and express high ideals. The 
empiricist recognizes the necessity of having ideals, but he also realizes 
keenly that we must not only have them as concepts, we must learn how 
to live with them. They are not ends in themselves; they are means to 
the continuing realization of organic relations between the individual 
and the various social groups which are the setting for his life. 

Harvard University Assott Payson UsHER 


29 The issues in probability theory are fully discussed in the Symposium on Probability. 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, V, 449-532; VI, 11-86, 590-622. Part I, Donald 
Williams. On the derivation of probabilities from frequencies, see pp. 449-84; Ernest Nagel, 
“Probability and Non-demonstrative Inference,” pp. 485-507; Hans Reichenbach, “Reply to 
Donald Williams’ Criticism of the Frequency Theory of Probability,” pp. 508-12; Rudolph 
Carnap, “The Two Concepts of Probability,” pp. 513-32. Parts II and III consist of discussions 
of the papers in Part I by Henry Margenau, R. von Mises, and Felix Kaufman, in addition to 
responses to criticisms from the authors of papers in Part I. 








Financing Industrial Expansion for War: 
The Origin of the Defense Plant 
Corporation Leases’ 


I 


NE of the recent tendencies in the United States has been the 
movement away from private methods of finance to finance 
through government agencies, a trend that has been particularly notice- 
able during periods of national catastrophe such as wars and depres- 
sions. In these periods we have seen, in addition to other sources of 
government financing, the use of the War Finance Corporation ” dur- 
ing World War I and the use on a far larger scale of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation during the Great Depression and World War II. 

During World War II two thirds of a total expenditure for industrial 
facilities of approximately $25 billion was directly financed by the 
government.® In contrast, during the three-year period of 1917-1910, 
only about one tenth of the $6 billion in new facilities under construc- 
tion was directly financed by the government.* 

During both World Wars the construction of arsenal-type facilities 
such as powder plants was financed by the government. These facilities 
would obviously have little, if any, postwar value. Consequently, it was 
generally accepted as both reasonable and necessary that the govern- 


1 Materials for this article were gathered while I was a member of RFC’s war-history 
project and, subsequently, with the aid of a grant from the Penrose Fund of the American 
Philosophical Society, which I gratefully acknowledge. The opinions expressed herein are my 
own and in no way reflect an official point of view of the RFC. 

2On the very limited role of the War Finance Corporation in World War I, see: First 
Annual Report of the War Finance Corporation (1918); Woodbury Willoughby, The Capital 
Issues Committee and War Finance Corporation (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1934); J. D. 
Glover, “Defense Lending: 1918 and 1941,” Harvard Business Review, Winter 1941, pp. 
194-240. 

8 Economic Concentration and World War Il, Report of the Smaller War Plants Corporation 
to the Special Committee to Study Problems of American Business (79th Congress, 2d Session, 
Senate Committee Print No. 6), p. 38. 

4 Lowell J. Chawner, “Factory Plant and Equipment Expenditures Over a Quarter Century,” 
Dun’s Review, October 1942, pp. 12-13. The one tenth, representing almost exclusively arsenal- 
type facilities, tends to be somewhat misleading, however. During World War I a common 
practice in War Department supply contracts was to include the cost of additional facilities as 
one factor in determining the price of the supplies. Thus the contractor, in addition to his 
profits, levied an amortization charge on the government sufficient to pay the cost of his new 
facilities. The new facilities thus became a gift or windfall from the government. For examples 
of this, see Problems of Contract Termination (78th Congress, 1st Session, Senate Committee 
Print, Subcommittee on Contract Termination), pp. 138-39; Dorothy B. Howard, “Dis- 
position of Five DuPont Munitions Plants, World War I, 1918-1926,” Historical Study Num- 
ber 78, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, pp. 7-8. 
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ment should own them and bear the cost. During World War II the 
War Department financed facilities dominantly of this type to the 
extent of about $5.4 billion and the Navy Department about $2.8 bil- 
lion. Approximately $2.2 billion of the total amount was for facilities 
operated directly by the government; the balance was for facilities oper- 
ated by private companies, usually under management-fee agreements.” 

On the other hand, facilities of a commercial type and of obvious 
postwar value were financed by private capital prior to World War II. 
Here the government in World War I limited itself to stimulating the 
expansion of such facilities by giving private capital special incentives, 
including tax amortization. Tax amortization had only slight effect on 
industrial expansion during World War I.° During World War II this 
mechanism offered the manufacturer expanding his facilities the oppor- 
tunity of tax savings through depreciation of the total cost of these 
facilities in the period they were needed for war production. Of the 
$8.6 billion in new facilities privately financed during the defense and 
war periods, $6.1 billion was approved by the government for tax amor- 
tization." These facilities were mainly in fields where there was a strong 
possibility of their continued profitable operation in the postwar period. 

Intermediate between government-owned arsenal-type facilities on 
the one hand and privately owned expansion aided by tax amortization 
on the other was the field of activity developed by the Defense Plant 
Corporation (DPC) as a subsidiary of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation (RFC). DPC invested a total of $7 billion in industrial 
facilities predominantly of a commercial type where risk was great 
because of doubt of the possibility of their profitable postwar operation.” 


5 Chart: “Cost of Publicly Financed Industrial Facilities Initiated July 1940-June 1945, 
By .... Sponsoring Agency and Type of Financing,” Facilities Financed with Public Funds, 
Program and Statistics Bureau, War Production Board, August 31, 1945, p. 3; Economic Con- 
centration and World War II (79th Congress, 2d Session, Senate Committee Print No. 6), 
p. 48. In World War II, partly as a result of the success of the Defense Plant Corporation lease 
mechanism, a considerable number of direct contractors of the services also operated par- 
ticular projects for their own accounts under lease agreements. 

§On tax amortization in World War I, see Majority Report (69th Congress, 1st Session, 
Senate Select Committee on Investigation of the Bureau of Internal Revenue), pp. 131-35; and 
E. C. Brown and Gardner Patterson, ‘Accelerated Depreciation: A Neglected Chapter in War 
Taxation,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, LVII (1943), 632-36. 

7 Chart: “Estimated Cost and Number of Projects .... Which Necessity Certificates Have Been 
Issued . . .. Cumulative September 1940-July 1945,” WPB Facilities Actions, Program and Statis- 
tics Bureau, War Production Board, August 15, 1945, p. 11; Economic Concentration and World’ 
War II (79th Congress, 2d Session, Senate Committee Print No. 6), p. 46. 

8 Report on Audit of Reconstruction Finance Corporation and Affiliated Corporations: Defense 
Plant Corporation (80th Congress, 1st Session, House Document No. 474, 1947), IV, 36. For a 
succinct statement concerning DPC and its operations, see H. A. Klagsbrunn, “Some Aspects. 
of War Plant Financing,” Papers and Proceedings of the 55th Annual Meeting of the American 
Economic Association, American Economic Review, XXXIII (1943), 122-28. 
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Except for a small number of cases of management-fee agreements, 
these facilities were operated under lease by private companies for their 
own accounts. As a result of its investment, DPC owned at the time of 
its dissolution on June 30, 1945,’ between 10 and 12 per cent of the total 
industrial capacity of the nation. At that time the corporation owned 
approximately 96 per cent of the capacity of the synthetic-rubber indus- 
try, 90 per cent of magnesium metal, 71 per cent of aircraft and aircraft 
engines, and 58 per cent of the aluminum metal industry. It also had 
sizeable investments in iron and steel, aviation gasoline, ordnance, 
machinery and machine tool, transportation, radio, and other more 
miscellaneous facilities.”° 

Four years after the war this vast industrial empire is still in process 
of liquidation: to stand-by status with continued government owner- 
ship; sale or lease to private parties, with provision for a reversion to 
the government in case of a national emergency; lease to private 
parties; or, most commonly, outright sale to private ownership.” In a 
few cases, private operators are still using facilities under lease agree- 
ments to fill military contracts, while in other instances, such as some 
of the synthetic-rubber plants, the plants are being operated by private 
companies for the account of the government under management-fee 
agreements. 

The early history of DPC is of particular interest for the gradual 
emergence of the type of lease which, originating within the govern- 
ment, met better than any alternate means the needs of many defense 
and war contractors requiring additional facilities. It is also of interest 
for the fact that DPC was primarily financing industries that in peace- 
time were normally financed by private capital. Consequently, DPC 
met initially considerable inertia and some opposition from those who 
felt that it represented an unwarranted and undesirable departure from 


® DPC was dissolved and merged into its parent corporation by an amendment to the RFC 
Act, United States Statutes at Large, LIX, 310. 

10 Report on Audit of Reconstruction Finance Corporation and Affiliated Corporations: 
Defense Plant Corporation, IV, 36. 

11 As of September 30, 1947, RFC had turned over to the War Assets Administration for dis- 
position industrial properties valued at approximately $4.6 billion. Practically all this prop- 
erty had formerly belonged to DPC. Of the amount cited, WAA had sold _prop- 
erty valued at $1.6 billion, of which $350 million had been sold with a reversionary right to 
the government.—Report on Government Owned Industrial Plants, as of September 30, 1947, 
War Assets Administration, April 1948. RFC had previously sold DPC property valued at 
approximately $.5 billion either under the purchase-option terms of the lease agreements of 
while it was the disposal agency for surplus war goods and properties—Gerald T. White, “The 
Role of RFC in Expanding American Industrial Plant During World War II,” p. 329, RFC 
files. 
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traditional financing. This attitude suggests the division of opinion 
which then existed about the means that should be used to implement 
the defense program. 


II 


At the time of the defense crisis in May 1940, no more pressing prob- 
lem faced the government than that of bringing about the necessary 
expansion of the nation’s industrial plants to meet defense needs.” In 
fact, as Industrial Commissioner William S. Knudsen later asserted, 
industrial expansion became the nation’s “Problem Number 1.” ** 

The core of the problem was money—where to get the capital to 
finance the expansion. This capital could come from only two sources, 
private financing or government financing. Private capital, while yearn- 
ing for new opportunities for investment after the depression years, was 
yet understandably timid at the prospect of investment in defense indus- 
tries because of the risk involved. The sense of risk may well have been 
heightened by the long period of friction between the New Deal and 
the financial community. Only if this risk could be offset by substantial 
inducements was private capital likely to be available for defense financ- 
ing in sums approaching the large amounts believed necessary. As a 
letter of the National City Bank phrased it: “By and large, we all want 
expansion to go forward and be financed under private auspices,” but 
“in looking to private capital .... it is.... of prime importance that in 
the levying of taxes and in the terms upon which government contracts 
are placed, adequate allowance be made for enough profits to overcome 


12In the preparation of this article, I interviewed a number of individuals intimately 
acquainted with the plant-financing story during 1940-1941. Among those interviewed were 
Emil Schram, John W. Snyder, Clifford J. Durr, Hans Klagsbrunn, and A. T. Hobson, all 
formerly of Defense Plant Corporation; Claude Hamilton, Jr., former general counsel of RFC; 
Robert P. Patterson, former undersecretary of war; David Ginsburg, legal aide to Leon 
Henderson, price stabilization commissioner of the Advisory Commission to the Council of 
National Defense; and Frederick M. Eaton, legal aide to William S. Knudsen, industrial com- 
missioner of the Advisory Commission to the Council of National Defense. Data not other- 
wise cited in the footnotes have been derived principally from interviews. 

13 Quoted in the column of Ernest Lindley, The Washington Post, January 13, 1941. Indus- 
trial expansion was a problem for which the nation was at best but partially prepared. Both 
the several industrial mobilization plans of the 1930’s and the report of the War Resources 
Board in the fall of 1939 looked at the problem of expanding military production almost 
exclusively as one involving the conversion of existing facilities to war work. The excess 
capacity of the depression of the 1930’s was quite probably responsible for this reasoning. Sec, 
for example, Industrial Mobilization Plan Revision of 1939 (76th Congress, 2d Session, 
Senate Document No. 134). The annexes to this plan were not printed but are to be found, 
among other places, in the Library of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Washington, 
D.C. A copy of the “Report of the War Resources Board,” unpublished, may also be found there. 
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the risk of loss.” “* During the summer and fall of 1940 the Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National Defense (the NDAC) was 
particularly active in seeking to create the necessary incentives for pri- 
vate capital. The two important resulting NDAC contributions were 
tax amortization and its less successful Emergency Plant Facilities 
contract.” 

The other source of financing was the government, but in the sum- 
mer of 1940 the greatest immediate need for expansion was not in 
highly specialized arsenal-type facilities traditionally financed by the 
armed forces. Rather it was in facilities for the aircraft industry, 
normally an area for private financing. In any case, the Congressional 
appropriations to the armed services were far from adequate.”® 

Since the armed services were without sufficient appropriations and 
private capital was reluctant to make investments of doubtful future 
value, the possibility of financing through the RFC, at least on a tempo- 
rary basis, took on special significance. RFC had independent borrow- 
ing authority and was not dependent upon Congress for its funds. 
During the last two weeks of May, following the President’s “50,000 
planes” speech, there was frequent utterance of the belief that RFC 
would have to play a large role in defense financing.’ Acceptance by 
RFC of any such role, however, required a substantial amendment to 
the basic RFC Act. In May 1940, RFC’s financing of industry was gov- 
erned by an amendment made in 1934 which provided that the RFC 
might lend to industry only in cases where credit was not available from 
private sources. And no loan could be made under this provision unless, 


14 Wall Street Journal, July 1, 1940. 

15 On the EPF contract, see nn. 26 and 53. 

16 The War Department got its first appropriation of “expediting funds” for new facilities on 
June 26, 1940.—United States Statutes at Large, LIV, 602-3. This $200,000,000 was all needed, 
however, for purely arsenal-type construction—Memo of a conference between John W. 
Snyder and Col. H. K. Rutherford, Director of War Department Planning Board, and others, 
July 24, 1940, Snyder file, RFC files. An additional $335,000,000 was made available by the 
National Defense Appropriation Act of September 9, 1940, and $178,000,000 more by the 
National Defense Appropriation Act of October 8, 1940.—United States Statutes at Large, LIV, 
874, 970. The Navy got smaller amounts for extra expenditures, “including facilities,” particularly 
in the appropriations of the Bureau of Ordnance and Bureau of Aeronautics—United States 
Statutes at Large, LIV (June 11, 1940) 313, and the Acts of September 9, 1940, and October 
8, 1940, cited above. 

17 The New York Times, May 18, 1940; Wall Street Journal, May 18 and 21, 1940. Com- 
ment at this time was dominantly concerned with loans by RFC, although Jerome Frank, 
chairman of the Securities and Exchange Commission, suggested to the President on May 20 
that RFC share the risk with corporations that had to expand their facilities in order to fulfill 
defense contracts through purchase of nonvoting or limited-voting stock in those corporations.— 
Memo, Jerome Frank to President Roosevelt, May 20, 1940, and accompanying correspondence, 
file 643, RFC file, Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial Library. 
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in the opinion of the board of directors, it was “of such sound value, or 
so secured, as reasonably to assure retirement or repayment.” ** If RFC 
were to assume the larger risk of loans needed by many industries for 
the creation or expansion of defense facilities, obviously this provision 
of the RFC Act required modification. If RFC or a subsidiary were to 
finance, own, and lease defense plants to private industry, the modifica- 
tion of the statute would have to be even greater. 

By the end of May an amendment was finally hammered out within 
RFC designed to give the corporation the necessary powers. As intro- 
duced into Congress, the amendment provided that RFC might, on the 
request of the Federal Loan Administrator and with the approval of the 
President, organize a corporation or corporations “with such powers 
as it may deem necessary to aid the Government of the United States in 
its national defense program.” RFC was authorized to make loans to 
such corporations or any other corporation for, among other things, 
“plant construction, expansion and equipment, and for working 
capital.” 7° 

In requesting their approval, Jesse Jones (federal loan administra- 
tor) told the members of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
that the additional authority was necessary in order to ensure “machin- 
ery” adequate to permit the nation to meet its defense needs. “I am not 
presenting a plan,” he stated, “but presenting the machinery to get 
ready to do something.” This machinery, he suggested, would be used 
only as necessary and in co-operation with the NDAC. In response to 
questions about whether the RFC was planning to use the requested 
powers to enter into manufacture of aircraft, Mr. Jones replied that, 
while the government had “no plans at this time to go into the manu- 
facture of airplanes,” it might have to assist. He suggested the possible 
evolution of a system in which RFC “might build a plant, own it, and 
let a private corporation operate it.” Mr. Jones further stated, in reply to 
a question by Senator Prentiss Brown of Michigan, that the new amend- 
ment was being offered at the request of the President.” 

The request for such unlimited authority was opposed by members of 
both houses of Congress. Senator Robert A. Taft, who was its most 
vigorous critic among the members of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, denounced the new amendment as “the most out- 
rageous legislative proposal that has been made to the Congress since I 





18 United States Statutes at Large, XLVIII, 1108-9. 

19 Hearings on S. 3938, before the Committee on Banking and Currency, United States 
Senate (76th Congress, 3d Session), Part 2, p. 31. 

20 Ibid., pp. 42-46. 
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have been here.” ** It would grant powers so sweeping, he said, that the 
“Government could go into just any business it chooses” in competition 
with private enterprise. Largely as the result of Taft’s criticism, the bill 
was rephrased in order to make its language more precise and its grant 
of power less all-inclusive.” Similar limitations were included in the 
House version of the measure with the intent of keeping RFC from 
entering into competition with private enterprise in the manufacture of 
items other than “arms, ammunition, and implements of war.” * 

The measure, which was signed by the President on June 25, 1940, 
consisted of two major parts. The first made explicit the power of RFC 
to lend money for purposes of national defense. This provision proved 
to be of lesser consequence in meeting the problem of plant financing, 
since most loans granted under it were primarily for working capital. 
Nevertheless, during the defense and war periods some few large loans 
were made for plant construction and for purchase of equipment.” 

The second and more important clause authorized RFC to create sub- 
sidiary corporations at the request of the Federal Loan Administrator 
and with the approval of the President. These corporations were 
empowered: 


(a) to produce, acquire, and carry strategic and critical materials as 
defined by the President, (b) to purchase and lease land, to purchase, lease, 
build, and expand plants, and to purchase and produce equipment, sup- 
plies, and machinery for the manufacture of arms, ammunition and imple- 
ments of war, (c) to lease such plants to private corporations to engage in 
such manufacture, and (d) if the President finds that it is necessary for a 
Government agency to engage in such manufacture, to engage in such 
manufacture itself. 


The Act also authorized RFC to purchase the capital stock of and to 
make loans to such subsidiaries.” 


21 [bid., p. 39. For similar comment from Taft, see report of a radio speech, The New York 
Times, June 2, 1940. 

22 Ibid., p. 65. 

23 Congressional Record, June 14, 1940, pp. 8274, 8286-88, 8292. 

24 According to a statistical compilation by WPB, RFC disbursed a total of $329,815,000 for 
construction and equipment other than war housing.—Program and Statistics Bureau, War 
Production Board, Facilities Financed with Public Funds, August 31, 1945, p. 3- This figure 
does not include loans in which capital investment amounted to less than $25,000 per loan. 
Such loans probably involved an additional $20,000,000 in construction and equipment.— 
Interview with Thomas H. Graham, former facilities statistician with WPB, July 10, 1947. 
The Henry J. Kaiser interests, Cities Service Refining Corporation, Tennessee Transmission 
Company, Reynolds Aluminum Company, and Sheffield Steel Corporation were, severally, 
recipients of $265,000,000 in loans for facilities—Interview with F. M. Lake, RFC Research 
and Statistics Division, July 18, 1947. 

25 United States Statutes at Large, LIV, 573-74. In 1940 RFC had four subsidiaries dating 
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Despite the larger powers in the bill with respect to plant financing, 
no immediate attempt was made to use them. For one thing, there was 
substantial fear of any government financing that would result in the 
government having title to facilities susceptible of use in commercial 
production following the end of the defense period. The atmosphere 
was clouded with controversy over the New Deal, and there was fear 
of socialism.”* A subordinate fear seems to have been that industrial 
capacity in excess of the needs of peacetime might be kept in being if 
defense-created commercial-type facilities were owned by the govern- 
ment, and that this excess could have a disrupting effect upon the post- 
defense industrial pattern.” 

The predominant thinking immediately following passage of the 
amendment to the RFC Act in June 1940, consequently, was not in 
terms of ownership and lease of defense plant by an RFC subsidiary but 
rather reliance on RFC’s lending power. Jesse Jones stated: “Generally 
speaking, RFC money will be furnished for construction and expansion 
of a more-or-less temporary nature, while private sources will be 
expected to handle the greater part of capital demand resulting from 
the defense program that falls into the category of permanent expansion 
of plant.” Mr. Jones also said that there was no intention of using the 
RFC power to form a subsidiary to construct, own, and lease defense 
facilities unless such action was proved necessary.”* Private capital inter- 
ests, too, were anxious that RFC’s role be kept minimal. Recalling that 


from the depression period: Electric Home and Farm Authority, RFC Mortgage Company, 
Federal National Mortgage Association, and the Disaster Loan Corporation. During 1940, in 
addition to DPC, Rubber Reserve Company, Metals Reserve Company, and Defense Supplies 
Corporation were created to perform various defense functions. 

26 This fear was reflected during the summer of 1940 in various ways. In August, in stating the 
request of certain aircraft companies for facilities titled to the armed services, the Wall Street 
Journal reported the idea as one that had been opposed by the NDAC.—Wall Street Journal, 
August 22, 1940. An early plan of NDAC’s Emergency Plant Facilities contract provided that 
facilities constructed by the contractor and ultimately titled to the government through reim- 
bursement of the contractor could later be taken over by the contractor on payment to the 
government of the use value of the facilities to the contractor, regardless of how little that use 
value might be. The value was to be determined by arbitration, and the result was binding 
upon the government.—Ethan P. Allen, Policies Governing Private Financing of Emergency 
Facilities, May 1940 to June 1942, War Production Board Historical Study Number 12, p. 29. 
This contract also was phrased so as to attempt to bind the government never to use the 
facilities for commercial purposes. A similar restriction was also included in contracts governing 
the construction and operation of certain facilities for the War Department early in the defense 
period.—Memo, January 20, 1944, DPC file 14, Secretary of Commerce files. 

27 Talk concerning excess capacity, particularly in steel, was common during the latter 
half of 1940.—Business Week, December 14, 1940, p. 15; “Fireside Chat” by President Roose- 
velt, December 30, 1940, quoted in Wall Street Journal, December 31, 1940; “What About 
Steel?” Fortune, October 1942, p. 204. 

28 Wall Street Journal, June 25, 1940. 
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only one tenth of the expansion during World War I had been financed 
by the government, they hoped that they might again meet the nation’s 
need. This hope was held the more eagerly because of the lean days 
of depression and was expressed most vigorously by representatives. 
of the American Bankers Association and the Investment Bankers. 
Association.” 


Ill 


In one area of industry, that of aircraft, the extent of expansion, the 
need for speed, and the element of risk early suggested that no satisfac- 
tory alternative existed to RFC financing. During the middle days of 
June, Mr. Knudsen was therefore active in planning means whereby the 
powers of RFC could be used effectively in bringing about an immedi- 
ate expansion in the aircraft industry. Two of his problems centered 
around the need for funds for facilities to permit production of addi- 
tional airplane engines by the Wright Aeronautical Corporation and 
the manufacture of Rolls Royce aircraft engines, under license, by the 
Packard Motor Car Company. 

In endeavoring to achieve this financing, Mr. Knudsen first sought 
to weave the use of RFC funds into a pattern that had been frequently 
used by the armed services in World War I.* Under this plan the man- 
ufacturer would figure the cost of the new facilities as a charge in the 
unit price of his supply contract with the particular armed service and 
would pay off the RFC loan used in constructing the new facilities 
through an amortization charge deriving from the armed service. Thus, 
in addition to his profits on the supplies, the manufacturer would be 
receiving from one agency of the government the payments to be made 
to another. If the loan were paid in full, he would receive the plant as. 
a windfall.** 

Formal request for RFC aid in financing the Wright Aeronautical 


29 See, among others, the report of a letter from George L. Harrison, president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, to NDAC, June 19, 1940, in The New York Times, June 20, 1940; 
statement of Robert M. Hanes, president of the American Bankers Association, The New York 
Times, June 5, 1940; and statements of Emmet F. Connely, president of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America, The New York Times, June 18, 1940; ibid., August 9, 1940, Sep- 
tember 26, 1940. 

80For citations on this practice in World War I, sce n. 3. 

81 Memo from Knudsen, June 14, 1940; see also memo from E. H. Foley, Jr., general 
counsel of the Treasury, to Henry Morgenthau, secretary of the Treasury, June 18, 1940, both 
in DPC file No. 1, Federal Loan Agency files. A draft form of this proposed plan providing for 
an RFC subsidiary, Defense Finance Corporation, to lend to defense industry is also to be found 
in this file. No such subsidiary was established, since RFC itself by the amendment to the RFC: 
Act of June 25, 1940, was designated to make loans for defense purposes. 
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Corporation was received in a letter from Commissioner Knudsen on 
June 20, 1940. The War Department was proposing to contract with 
Wright for the production of 12,100 motors, with an option for an 
additional order of the same size. “We can conclude the arrangement,” 
Knudsen wrote, “providing the RFC can furnish the money for a new 
fully equipped plant in which to manufacture the motors, the magni- 
tude of the undertaking being too great to handle with their own 
capital.” * 

RFC took prompt action upon Mr. Knudsen’s request. After a dis- 
cussion with Mr. M. B. Gordon, vice-president of the Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corporation, RFC agreed to lend a subsidiary of Wright an 
amount not to exceed $33,500,000 for the construction of the plant. The 
principal of the loan was to be amortized at the rate of $800 per motor. 
Interest was specified at 4 per cent and a definite maturity of eight years 
established for the loan. As sole security, RFC was to receive a first 
mortgage on the plant and equipment. In addition, RFC offered to lend 
Wright up to $22,000,000 for working capital.” 

Despite the favorable nature of RFC’s loan terms, Wright took no 
action. This was due chiefly to tax and depreciation problems and to 
uncertainty about the bearing of the Vinson-Trammel Act of 1934 on 
its potential profits. As of June 28, 1940, under pressure from those who 
would “take the profits out of war,” this Act was amended so as to 
restrict profits in the manufacture of military aircraft to not more than 
8 per cent of the contract price. Previously, the law had permitted a 
profit of 12 per cent. Another difficulty was that the co-ordinating of 
Army and Navy needs for aircraft engines required facilities for Wright 
considerably larger than those originally planned. 

RFC sought to assist Wright in solving these problems by a new offer 
of a loan. By a letter of July 26, 1940, RFC agreed to purchase two 
hundred acres in Hamilton County, Ohio, as a plant site for the 
projected Wright plant and to lease the site to a Wright subsidiary for 
five years. In addition, RFC agreed to the inclusion in the proposed 
contract of options permitting the renewal of the lease for a second 
period of five years and the ultimate purchase of the plant site by 
Wright “at a price to be agreed upon.” RFC offered to lend Wright, its 


82 Letter, W. S. Knudsen to Jesse H. Jones, June 20, 1940, NDP, Council of National 
Defense, John W. Snyder files, in RFC files. 

33 Letter, J. H. Jones to M. B. Gordon, June 20, 1940, DPC-—Wright Aeronautical Corpo- 
ration file, Federal Loan Agency files. 

34 Memo for J. H. Jones, July 25, 1940, DPC—Wright Aeronautical Corporation file, Federal 
Loan Agency files. 
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subsidiaries, and responsible co-operating companies a total of $92,000,- 
ooo for plant, equipment, and working capital. All loans were to bear 
interest at 4 per cent per year and were to be amortized in five years 
“with a schedule of payments consistent with the delivery of the motors, 
or otherwise mutually satisfactory.” Loans for plant and equipment 
were to be secured by a first mortgage on the new plant and equipment 
while the loans for working capital were to be made “upon the credit 
of the Wright Aeronautical Corporation or, if agreeable to the RFC, 
upon the credit of the co-operating company.” * 

When the plan was presented to the RFC board for approval on 
August 7, 1940, it provided for the creation by RFC of a subsidiary, 
Defense Corporation, to purchase the plant site for lease to a Wright 
subsidiary.°* The Wright subsidiary was to lease the land from Defense 
Corporation for eight years at a rental of 4 per cent per year of the cost 
of the site. Under a recently established Treasury Department ruling to 
aid expansion in defense industries, the Wright subsidiary thereby 
would become eligible to depreciate the plant for tax purposes over an 
eight-year period, since it would not own the land. The proposed con- 
tract also included an option permitting Wright, at the conclusion of 
the lease, to purchase the plant site from Defense Corporation at the 
original price paid for the site by the RFC subsidiary. The effect of this 
arrangement would be to permit Wright to gain the plant tax-free. 

According to the plan, $800 per motor would be charged the Wright 
subsidiary to repay the loan for plant and equipment made it by RFC. 
This charge was considered sufficient to permit full amortization of the 
loan in eight years. In order to keep the $800 per engine from being con- 
sidered as income under the Vinson-Trammel (profit-limitation) Act, 
the parent company was to sign the supplies contract and manufacture 
the engines. The $800 would then “be paid over to the subsidiary as 
rent, thus offsetting the additional income with an equal expense 
item.” ** Although approved by the RFC Board, this arrangement 
ultimately was not carried into effect. 

A different form of financing through RFC was being urged by some 
of its staff, a form which developed into the lease mechanism of DPC. 
Two members of RFC’s legal staff, Clifford J. Durr, an assistant gen- 
eral counsel of RFC, and Hans A. Klagsbrunn, his assistant, were par- 

35 Letter, J. H. Jones to M. B. Gordon, July 26, 1940, DPC—Wright Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion file, Federal Loan Agency files. 

36 RFC minutes, August 7, 1940, pp. 392-99. 


87 C, J. Durr, “The History of Defense Plant Corporation,” pp. 16-18. This manuscript is in 
the possession of Mr. Durr. 
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ticularly important in this regard. Both had been with RFC since 1933. 
Their attention had been focused upon plant financing since early in 
1940, for at that time both attorneys had been directed by Jesse Jones 
to join with certain Department of Treasury officials in considering the 
problem of financing industrial facilities for the British in this country. 
On their own initiative they had also become interested in the problem 
of financing industrial expansion for American defense. They had con- 
cluded that it was unreasonable to expect even the wealthier industrial 
concerns “to invest heavily in plants designed for the manufacture of 
military equipment for a war that might not happen” and that only the 
government could afford to take such financial risks. The further 
problem, as they saw it, was how the resulting facilities could be oper- 
ated most effectively while at the same time preserving the govern- 
ment’s title to its investment and, in so far as possible, thereby ensuring 
the postwar existence of the facilities as desirable additions to the 
national wealth. 

Mr. Durr was counsel for RFC in legal matters pertaining to financ- 
ing defense plants during the summer and fall of 1940. Although he 
had performed his legal duties with respect to the drafting of both 
Wright loan proposals, he was personally highly critical of them. In a 
memorandum to Jesse Jones on June 29, 1940, Durr outlined alternative 
procedures which he believed offered more satisfactory means for meet- 
ing the production and financial problems of the defense program. 
These were three: management-contract, lease, and direct government 
operation. In each case the government would retain title to the new 
plants. Any of the three alternatives, he maintained, would have a 
“number of advantages for the national defense program and for the 
national economy as a whole.” Construction of government-owned 
plants would eliminate the possibility of large war profits through 
windfalls, avoid serious problems regarding taxation and depreciation 
involved in private construction of war plants, and ensure selection of 
locations for the plants on a basis solely of strategic and military 
considerations. 

Moreover, government construction would be advantageous not only 
in regard to this defense period but to future defense needs. Durr held,. 
among other things, that government retention of title would result 
in “standby productive capacity” in peacetime, which could be main- 
tained by the government “much as it maintains its battleships and 
forts.” These plants could be kept up-to-date and modern by using them: 
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to supply the peacetime needs of the armed services for “arms and 
implements of war.” This would not be the case if, as a result of wind- 
falls to contractors, the future operation and maintenance of govern- 
ment-financed plants were subject to the will of private owners.* 

The second loan proposal, approved August 7, seemed even less desir- 
able to Durr. Although he prepared the resolution concerning the pros- 
pective Wright loan for presentation to the RFC board, he refused to 
initial it indicating his approval. Instead, he drafted a memorandum 
indicating the reasons why he felt he could not.*° These were, in brief, 
that RFC, in its accommodation to Wright, was concentrating all too 
much upon the recovery of its loan and too little on the larger interest 
of the government. Durr pointed out that under the loan proposal, 
Wright, without hazarding its credit or using its property, “will receive 
net profits on the engines sold to the government at the full rates 
allowed by law and will, in addition, receive the plant as a donation by 
reason of its ownership of the stock of the subsidiary.” Moreover, in 
permitting the plant site to be acquired by an RFC subsidiary and leased 
to a Wright subsidiary, in turn to be leased to Wright by the subsidiary 
at a rental “sufficient to amortize the loan and pay the rental for the 
plant site,” RFC was engaging in an undesirable legal stratagem at the 
expense of the tax revenues of the government. 

Mr. Durr’s memorandum had particular effect on Mr. Emil Schram, 
who was then chairman of the board of directors of RFC. According 
to Durr: ** 


Several days after the adoption of the resolution authorizing the loan to Wright, 
Mr. Emil Schram .... called me to his office and stated that he had been doing 
some further thinking about what I had said at the Directors’ meeting and was 
inclined to believe I was right. He asked me to let him have a memorandum 
setting forth more fully my arguments in support of the lease arrangement, and I 
gave him a copy of my memorandum to Mr. Jones of June 29, 1940. Mr. Schram 
was convinced, and with his blessing we proceeded with the organization of the 
Defense Plant Corporation. Mr. Livingston drew the charter, and it was formally 
approved by the directors of the RFC on August 22, 1940.* 


89 Memo from C. J. Durr to J. H. Jones, June 29, 1940, DPC Organization, bylaws file. 

40 Memo quoted in Durr’s “Defense Plant Corporation,” p. 18. | 

41 [bid., p. 20. The letter authorizing the organization of DPC was dated August 16, 1940, 
Jesse H. Jones to Emil Schram. In conformity with the terms of section 5d of the RFC Act, it 
was also approved by the President—File 643, RFC file, Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial 
Library. 

42 Like the nation itself at this time, RFC was divided internally on the urgency of defense 
needs. A contemporary suggestion of these divergent viewpoints within RFC toward defense 
may be found in an article, “The War Goes to Mr. Jesse Jones,” in Fortune for December 1941. 
Those who felt the defense picture to be exaggerated were particularly concerned with the 
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IV 


Following its establishment in late August 1940, DPC was in a posi- 
tion to pioneer in the evolution of its lease mechanism. But at the time 
of DPC’s creation the lease mechanism existed only in idea. That idea 
had to be implemented. It had to be attractive to the defense manufac- 
turer and to the government agencies it was intended to serve. If the 
lease mechanism were to have wide use, it had also to be approved by 
the NDAC, the chief planning agency of the defense program, as an 
acceptable alternative to NDAC’s own Emergency Plant Facilities 
contract.” 

At the time of the establishment of DPC, and while negotiations with 
Wright were still going on, it was understood that one of the first 
activities of the new corporation would be to finance the American 
share of the cost of Packard’s new facilities.** Shortly after Mr. Knudsen 
had directed Wright to RFC, he had requested Packard to undertake 
a contract to manufacture Rolls Royce airplane engines, two thirds of 
which were to go to Great Britain and one third to the United States, 
and had also referred Packard to RFC for financing.” In the ensuing 
discussions, Mr. Henry E. Bodman, the Packard general counsel, 
reacted unfavorably to the RFC loan formula then being advocated by 


effect of defense financing on RFC’s hard-earned reputation for sound financing. Consequently, 
Mr. Schram picked the original officials of DPC with considerable care in the endeavor 
to assemble a staff sympathetic to the lease idea. Mr. Schram, who played a very active 
role in DPC’s activities until his departure to become president of the New York Stock 
Exchange toward the end of June 1941, became the new subsidiary’s first president. The vice- 
president was John W. Snyder, who had recently been brought in from RFC’s St. Louis Loan 
Agency to administer a proposed program designed to stop the export of machine tools essen- 
tial to the national defense program. Mr. Snyder filled his office, subsequently redesignated 
executive vice-president, ably and energetically for the next three years. An RFC assistant 
secretary, A. T. Hobson, and an RFC assistant treasurer, H. L. Sullivan, became, respectively, 
secretary and treasurer of the new organization. Mr. Durr was appointed general counsel and 
Mr. Hans A. Klagsbrunn and Mr. S. W. Livingston, assistant general counsels. Mr. Durr 
served DPC through its infancy until his appointment as a federal communications commis- 
sioner in October 1941, while Mr. Klagsbrunn and Mr. Livingston served with DPC through- 
out the war. Mr. Klagsbrunn succeeded Mr. Durr as general counsel and later succeeded Mr. 
Snyder as executive vice-president. DPC’s board, like those of the other RFC subsidiaries, 
included the five RFC directors. One of these, Sam H. Husbands, succeeded Mr. Schram as 
president of DPC in July 1941 and served in that capacity throughout the war period. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Jones, federal loan administrator, Mr. Hamilton, general counsel of RFC, Mr. John 
W. Snyder, and Mr. Lindquist, chief auditor of RFC, were named directors. 

48 Initially, in contrast to DPC thinking, the NDAC was considering DPC only as an alterna- 
tive to direct government construction for facilities in which the manufacturer wanted no 
future interest.—Hearings before the Committee on Finance (76th Congress, 3d Session, United 
States Senate), September 4, 1940, pp. 186-87. 

44 The New York Times, August 21, 1940; Wall Street Journal, August 21, 1940. 

45 Norman Beasley, William S. Knudsen (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1947), pp. 
264-67; The New York Times, June 27, 1940, July 13, 1940. 
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the NDAC. Remembering the investigations into the aircraft-engine 
contracts of World War I, he stated that he did not wish to see his 
company run the risk of embarrassment at some later date because of 
an arrangement that would result in Packard gaining a windfall of 
machinery and equipment in addition to its profits on the motors 
themselves. 

Because of the dissatisfaction of the Packard representative, Mr. Durr 
suggested a lease agreement. Under such an agreement, DPC would 
purchase the necessary machinery and equipment for lease to Packard. 
In return, Packard would pay a fixed rental. Following completion of 
the supply contract, DPC would remove the machinery and equipment 
from Packard’s plant or, at Packard’s option, would sell the machinery 
and equipment to Packard under a formula that would permit DPC to 
recapture its investment. Mr. Bodman expressed his approval of such an 
arrangement, which eliminated the possibility of any windfall to Pack- 
ard and, consequently, any possible future censure.*® 

During the six weeks following the successful completion of the 
Packard lease in early September, DPC drew up agreements with three 
other defense contractors. The Continental Motors Corporation and the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works required machinery and equipment to 
fulfill contracts for the manufacture of tanks for Great Britain and the 
United States. The DPC agreements with these companies closely 
paralleled the Packard lease.“ The other lease, with W. F. and John 
Barnes Company of Rockford, Illinois, was a departure. This small 
company manufactured machine tools for use in the manufacture of 
machine guns. It had been referred to DPC as a possible source of 
financing, not by NDAC, but, informally, by an officer of the Ordnance 
Department. The resulting $550,000 agreement was for land, buildings, 

46C, J. Durr, “Defense Plant Corporation,” pp. 22-23. The first lease was drawn up and 
presented for approval and execution at a mecting of the DPC Executive Committee on Sep- 
tember 6, 1940. Prior to this time, on September 3, it had been signed by M. M. Gilman, presi- 
dent of the Packard Motor Car Company, subject to approval by the Packard board of directors. 
The agreement provided for the purchase of machinery and equipment for the account of 
DPC by Packard, subject to certain checks, to the extent of $8,000,000. Since Great Britain was 
to receive monthly twice as many engines as the United States, her share of the investment 
was $16,000,000. This investment was considered sufficient to permit Packard to produce 
monthly 800 Rolls Royce aircraft engines. As rental on its investment, DPC was to be paid 
$1,500 for each engine delivered to the United States Government. DPC retained title to the 
machinery and equipment. By the terms of the agreement Packard was permitted in its price 
to the government no charge for depreciation or for use of the machinery other than the $1,500 
per engine. The agreement also included an option by which Packard could purchase all, but 
not part, of the machinery at cost to DPC plus 4 per cent per year interest, less 10 per cent per 
year depreciation, or at cost plus 4 per cent per year, less the amount in rentals paid by Packard to 


DPC, whichever was the greater—DPC minutes, September 6, 1940, pp. 16-24. 
47 DPC minutes, September 12, 1940, pp. 36-44, October 14, 1940, pp. 76-83. 
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and equipment. This lease agreement was the first to include a “con- 
struction program” (buildings) as well as an “acquisition program” 
(equipment). Barnes thus became DPC’s agent, subject to certain 
restrictions, not alone for the purchase of equipment but also for the 
purchase of real estate and for the construction of a plant. The Barnes 
lease also marked a departure in that the rental was based not on a 
charge per unit of production, but on a per cent of sales which, if the 
plant operated at 80 per cent of capacity, would be sufficient to permit 
DPC to recapture its investment over a five-year period. Like the other 
three leases, the Barnes lease also contained a purchase option.** 

Meanwhile RFC had failed to conclude the Wright loan or any of 
several other loans for defense plants which were under consideration. 
The nature of the terms of the Wright loan, which had become pub- 
licly known, had excited considerable criticism.*® Moreover, the loan 
arrangement was no longer so agreeable to NDAC, which told Wright 
not to act on the proffered RFC loan but to await the new form of 
contract it was developing, called the Emergency Plant Facilities 
contract.”® 

Since the Emergency Plant Facilities (EPF) contract was both a 
widely advertised mechanism during the fall of 1940 and a competitor 
of the DPC lease, it should be examined briefly. The EPF contract was 
the result of NDAC’s earnest effort to fashion a means whereby private 
capital could be attracted into defense financing in areas of industrial 
expansion where risk was of considerable magnitude. 

After numerous conferences with distinguished figures of the finan- 
cial community, including William C. Potter, president, and Broderick 
Haskell, vice-president of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
and Mr. John Hancock of Lehman Brothers,’* the Emergency Plant 
Facilities contract was announced on August 23,” and implemented 
by legislation completed October 9. 


48 Ibid., October 5, 1940, pp. 50-57. In this period the only other DPC activity was the 
purchase of two plant sites. Both purchases were made for companies to which RFC had 
tendered plant loans. One involved the purchase of land in Hamilton County, Ohio, for the 
proposed Wright plant. On the same day, September 12, 1940, the DPC board also approved a 
similar resolution for the purchase of an aircraft plant site near Buffalo, New York, for the 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation.—Idid., September 12, 1940, pp. 31-35. 

49 Barrons; National Business and Financial Weekly, August 5, 1940, August 26, 1940; Wall 
Street Journal, August 21, 1940. 

50C. J. Durr “Defense Plant Corporation,” p. 19. 

51 “Weekly Progress Report of the Advisory Commission to the Council of National Defense,” 
file 813A, NDAC Reports, Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial Library, August 7, 1940, p. 114. 

52 Minutes of the Advisory Commission to the Council of National Defense (Government 
Printing Office, 1946), pp. 71-73. 
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As announced, the contract embodied a series of provisions that 
were considered to be in the interest of both defense contractors and 
the government.” It provided for construction of defense facilities, 
when certified as necessary, by a contractor to whom the government 
agreed to repay the cost of the new facilities in equal monthly pay- 
ments over a period of sixty months. Since the contractor was thus to 
be reimbursed in full for his investment in the war plant, this cost 
was eliminated from consideration in determining price for the sup- 
plies produced in the plant. The element of risk to the contractor, more- 
over, was reduced to a minimum because of his assurance that the gov- 
ernment would ultimately assume the cost of the facilities. Since the 
government would acquire title to the plant at the conclusion of the 
emergency, there was no possibility of a direct windfall gain to the 
contractor. 

The NDAC considered it essential to the effectiveness of the EPF 
contract that the contractor’s claim for reimbursement by the govern- 
ment be assignable to a bank or banks, or other financial institutions. 
This was necessary because few contractors would have sufficient capi- 
tal to construct sizable defense facilities without outside financial aid. 
The banks, for their part, would be loath to undertake defense financ- 
ing unless they could feel certain of their ability to recover. the money 
loaned. On October 9, 1940, the Assignment of Claims Act abrogated 
a long-standing statutory prohibition forbidding the assignment of 
claims against the government.” Thereafter claims against the gov- 
ernment could be assigned by the claimant to any bank, trust company, 
or other lending agent. As a result of this Act, it became possible for 
the borrower under an Emergency Plant Facilities contract to assign 
his claim under that contract to the banking institution that had 
financed the new facilities. The sixty monthly reimbursement pay- 
ments thus went, not to the contractor, but to the financial institution 
from which he had borrowed. 

The Emergency Plant Facilities contract was meant to be attractive 
to private contractors in yet other ways. Although the contract speci- 
fied that the government would reimburse the contractor for the cost 
of the facilities, the contract also gave the contractor the privilege of 
purchas‘ng the facilities at the conclusion of the emergency. There were 





53 On the Emergency Plant Facilities contract, see R. C. McGrane, The Facilities and Con- 
struction Program of the War Production Board and Predecessor Agencies: May 1940 to May 
1945, War Production Board Historical Study No. 19, pp. 5-7; E. P. Allen, Policies Governing 
Private Financing of Emergency Facilities, pp. 28-41. 

54 United States Statutes at Large, LIV, 1029. 
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two formulas for purchase: at cost less depreciation at rates of deprecia- 
tion specified in the contract or by direct negotiation between the 
contractor and the contracting officer of the armed service, subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of War or the Secretary of Navy, as the 
case might be. If the facilities were an addition to the contractor’s pre- 
vious plant and the government refused to accept the negotiated price 
for the facilities, the removal of the facilities and the restoration of the 
plant to its former condition were required. 

As a means of reassuring those who feared future government opera- 
tion of the plants, by the terms of the contract the government agreed, 
“so far as it lawfully may,” to operate the facilities only for national 
defense or “for any purpose incident to the conduct and execution of 
any Act of Congress.” The contract stated that the government would 
not at any time use the facilities “for business or commercial purposes.” 

In operation, the EPF contract was to reveal serious deficiencies. 
Repayment would begin only after completion of the plant and 
acceptance by the government of the Final Cost Certificate. Prior to 
acceptance of the certificate, neither the contractor nor the banker 
could be certain that all expenditures for the project would be approved 
for reimbursement. The loans under these contracts frequently were 
so large that they forced the banks toward the statutory limits of the 
amount they might lend to a single borrower. Moreover, some manu- 
facturers feared that banker control of their companies could occur as a 
result of such large loans. 

For the government, the EPF contract offered, in fact, little relief 
from the burden of defense financing. The contract provided that if, at 
ninety days prior to the end of any fiscal year during the life of the 
contract, there were not sufficient funds obligated by the government 
for payment of all installments as they became due, the whole amount 
would be payable. This was necessary in order to make the contract 
bankable since no bank would want to run the risk of repayment out 
of funds not yet appropriated. But the effect of this provision was to 
put the government in the position of paying interest to a bank on a 
loan while having on hand sufficient resources to pay off the principal. 
From the viewpoints of both government and the contractor the EPF 
contract proved complex and cumbersome.” Consequently, despite the 

55 EPF contract between the War Department and the Ford Motor Company, November 23, 
1940, p. 9, RFC files. 

56 These and other criticisms are to be found elaborated in testimony of Undersecretary of War 


R. P. Patterson before the Appropriations Committee, House of Representatives, DPC file, Fed- 
eral Loan Agency files, July 10, 1941; memo, C. J. Durr, Council of National Defense, RFC 
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warm hopes of its sponsors at the moment of creation, it was ultimately 
little used.” 

Although the intent of the EPF was primarily to enlist more private 
financing ‘in the defense effort, two of the first companies to receive 
EPF contracts, Wright Aeronautical Corporation and Bendix Aviation 
Corporation, brought their contracts to RFC for financing. RFC told 
both companies that the corporation was not in competition with 
banks and that the respective companies should seek their financing 
with private banks. Mr. Gordon of Wright replied that he was not 
anxious to risk banker control of his company through large bank 
loans and that, as a result of his experience with RFC over the past 
several months, he preferred to do business directly with it. He further 
stated that, though NDAC had specified the EPF arrangement, he 
would much prefer a DPC lease similar to that with Packard. This 
mechanism seemed more attractive because of its simplicity.”® 

Mr. Edward R. Palmer, vice-president of Bendix, likewise expressed 
a preference for the DPC lease arrangement. Since Bendix was a manu- 
facturer of airplane parts, at least some of which would be used in 
private aircraft, he was disturbed at that aspect of the EPF contract 
which would result in 100 per cent reimbursement to Bendix for a 
plant used not exclusively for production for the government. Mr. 
Palmer was concerned at the possibility of future criticism embar- 
rassing to his company if he took advantage of a contract which in his 
case would afford an extraordinary competitive advantage.” 

Because of these statements, an appointment was secured through 
Mr. Jones with War Department officials to determine whether such 
lease arrangements would be satisfactory to that department. Following 
a conference, Assistant Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson, author- 
ized DPC to arrange financing with Bendix at once, but he said that 
the Wright case at the moment was so mixed as to prevent immediate 
action.” 

Giles, August 24, 1940; memo (no name), DPC file, Federal Loan Agency files, October 16, 1940; 


H. A. Klagsbrunn, “Some Aspects of War Plant Financing,” Papers and Proceedings of the 55th 
Annual Meeting of the American Economic Association, American Economic Review, XXXIII 
(1943), 121-22. 

57 A total of $342,000,000 in new facilities was ultimately approved under EPF contracts.— 
Chart: “Distribution of the Value of Publicly Financed Facilities Initiated July 1940-June 1945 

” Facilities Financed with Public Funds, Program and Statistics Bureau, War Production 

Been, ‘Aeon 31, 1945, p. 5. The vast bulk of this amount was approved during 1940-1941. 

58 C, J. Durr, “Defense Plant Corporation,” p. 37. 

59 Ibid., p. 38. 

60 Jbid., pp. 39-42. 
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There remained the problem of securing the assent of NDAC to the 
substitution of a DPC lease for the EPF contract in these cases. At a 
meeting held with NDAC officials in the office of Mr. Jones on October 
17, 1940, an agreement was reached providing that defense manufac- 
turers needing financing for facilities could choose on a plane of 
equality between the EPF and DPC mechanisms.” As a result of this 
agreement, DPC was free to conclude lease agreements with both 
Wright and Bendix. 

During the following two days Durr and Klagsbrunn, in association 
with Mr. Harry Hotchkiss, the attorney for Wright, formulated a 
lease arrangement for the $57,000,000 in new facilities required by 
Wright. Mr. Robert Proctor, special legal assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary of War, and a joint author of the Emergency Plant Facilities 
contract, was also present during the negotiations. At his insistence 
several changes were made in the DPC lease. Chief among these was the 
introduction of a nominal rental, since War Department policy had 
become, in company with NDAC, that of keeping the cost of its supplies 
down where possible by eliminating all charges for facilities from the 
price of the product. This adjustment created the problem of how DPC 
would recover its investment, for, if only a nominal rental of one dollar 
per year were charged, DPC would ultimately have merely a depre- 
ciated plant as its investment. The effect on the RFC balance sheet 
would be very bad indeed. Such an arrangement could hardly be 
expected to appeal to those RFC officials who were justly proud of 
RFC’s reputation as a sound lending agency. 

This dilemma was solved by a “take-out” agreement under which 
the War Department was to pay three fifths of the cost of the plant by 
June 1, 1942. In addition, under the “take-out” the War Department 
promised to pay the balance out of future appropriations when and if 
made. To this basic provision Mr. Jones added an amendment that an 
interest rate of 4 per cent per year would be charged on the amount 
outstanding. There was no guarantee that Congress would advance 
the sums necessary for payment. But if Congress did not do so, such an 
arrangement would remove the stigma of loss from RFC.” 

Following completion and signing of the Wright lease on October 
19, 1940,°° the basic rental pattern of one of the two major types of 





81 Ibid., pp. 43-44. 
82 Tbid., p. 45. ; 
63 DPC minutes, October 18, 1940 [sic], pp. 91-99. 
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lease agreements was established.* This type was used for manufac- 
turers furnishing supplies directly to the government. Under it, DPC 
acquired facilities and leased them to a contractor for the manufacture 
of war supplies. The lease normally ran for five years, or for a lesser 
period in case the plant should not be needed to fulfill government 
contracts. The contractor also had the right of renewal if he had sub- 
stantial unfilled government orders on hand at the end of the original 
five-year period. Because of the nominal rental, the contractor agreed 
not to include any of the cost of facilities in the price charged the gov- 
ernment for the supplies he manufactured. 

A second type of rental contract was also being formulated, con- 
currently, in the first of several Bendix leases.° Since there was a 
strong probability that not all the parts Bendix manufactured would 
be used in government aircraft, Bendix agreed to pay DPC a substan- 
tial rental based upon its volume of sales. The rate of rental for each 
lease was figured on a base that, at 80 per cent of estimated capacity, 
would repay DPC for its investment over a five-year period. The rate 
of rental rose progressively in direct ratio with the volume of sales. 
DPC thus assumed the risk of partial nonrepayment on its investment 
by Bendix if orders were not sufficient to permit operation of the plant 
at capacity. In such case DPC would look to the War Department for 
reimbursement for the deficiency, in accordance with a War Depart- 
ment take-out agreement.” 

Both types of lease agreement were approved by the Judge Advocate 
General’s Office of the War Department as giving that department 
adequate protection against overcharge in the price of supplies pro- 
duced with the new facilities. The office also found War Department 
authority to be sufficient to enter into the accompanying take-out 
agreements." 

Following the successful negotiation of these leases in October 1940, 
DPC was in a position to expand. By the end of the year more than 


64 An early statement of these two forms of lease agreement, dated October 15, 1940, is to be 
found in DPC lease agreements, general file, Part I, RFC files. 

65 DPC minutes, October 14, 1940, pp. 66-75. 

66 C, J. Durr, “Defense Plant Corporation,” p. 51. A third type of rental arrangement, ‘‘depre- 
ciation rental,” in contrast to full rental, later came into use in many cases. This arrangement was 
used to equalize competition between suppliers manufacturing goods in government plants and 
those supplying similar goods from their own plants. 

67 First indorsement, Myron Cramer, chief of Section, Judge Advocate General, War Depart- 
ment, to Office of Assistant Secretary of War, to Memo from Office of Assistant Secretary of War 
to Judge Advocate General, War Department, October 29, 1940, Klagsbrunn personal file. 
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thirty leases had been negotiated for plant and equipment aggregating 
in excess of $200,000,000 in value. The greater portion of these leases 
was made with firms manufacturing aircraft, aircraft engines, and 
parts. Among the largest were three aircraft plants for Curtiss-Wright 
Aircraft Corporation at Buffalo, New York, Columbus, Ohio, and 
St. Louis, Missouri, for the manufacture of fighter aircraft for the War 
Department; ® an aircraft plant for Consolidated Aircraft Corporation 
at San Diego, California, for the manufacture of naval aircraft; and 
a plant for North American Aviation Corporation at Dallas, Texas, for 
the manufacture of advanced trainer aircraft." In lesser number, leases 
were also entered into with firms manufacturing such military and 
naval supplies as fuses, submarines and submarine tenders, scientific 
equipment, and 155 millimeter shells. 


V 


Despite the agreement reached with NDAC that manufacturers be 
permitted to choose between the EPF and DPC forms of financing, 
the latter method received very little publicity. The news stories which 
existed were frequently either garbled or vague. In one case where 
defense facilities of a company financed by DPC were mentioned, the 
expansion was referred to as “financed by the Government and leased 
by the company” without mention of DPC.” In another, a DPC con- 
tract that had been signed was mentioned as not having been signed.” 
The Wright contract was not announced to the public until early in 
January. Although it had been signed more than two months pre- 
viously, the news announcement suggested that the contract had yet 
to be signed and would be EPF in character.” 

One reason for this failure to publicize the DPC mechanism seems 
to lie in the continuing antagonism of private banking interests to the 
use of government capital in the defense program, and particularly to 
the use of that capital where it would result in commercial-type facili- 
ties titled to the government. Emmet F. Connely, president of the 
Investment Bankers Association, told an audience of executives early 
in January 1941: 

68 DPC minutes, October 25, 1940, pp. 131-48. 

89 Tbid., October 31, 1940, pp. 179-89. 

70 Ibid., November 14, 1940, pp. 248-58. 

71 Wall Street Journal, December 9, 1940 (Consolidated Aircraft Corporation). 


72 Ibid., November 25, 1940 (North American Aviation Corporation). 
738 The New York Times, January 7, 1941. 
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Whatever is done, the initiative rests largely with business men and industrialists 
of the United States. If they throw their influence in the direction of direct gov- 
ernment financing, they will find plenty of allies to help them among those with 
a socialist bent..... 

Thus far the path toward government financing has been made smooth and easy. 
A company having a defense contract finds it relatively simple and cheap to get 
financed in Washington. Before this trend develops much further, it would be 
well if business men asked themselves what is going to happen to these new 
government-financed plants when the emergency ends."* 





And the Wall Street Journal said editorially in approval of the 
speech: 
Already too many have gone to Washington with hats in their hands—and hats 
not only of individuals but of American cities and states and special groups seek- 


ing something for practically nothing; practically nothing, that is, except their 
future independence.” 


In similar vein, P. D. Houston, president of the American Bankers 
Association told a business audience: 
The American Bankers Association is aware of the fact that the future inde- 
pendence of business may depend upon the extent to which the bankers finance 


defense orders. If business is going to the government for the bulk of its credit 
now, it will be dependent on the government in the future.’® 


Early in 1941, in the endeavor to gain a larger share of defense financ- 
ing, the American Bankers Association established a national network 
of committees to expedite private banking procedure in the negotiation 
of defense loans. 

The NDAC continued its efforts to stimulate use of its EPF con- 
tract. Because the EPF contracts were frequently too large to be han- 
dled by any one bank, the NDAC sent a financing specialist to New 
York and Chicago late in November and early in December.” He dis- 
cussed with the bankers how they might handle large defense loans 
through “the formation of special banking syndicates.” This was also 
the theme of the well-attended winter meeting of the New York State 
Bankers Association. The spoken thought was that of finding a means 
through which the banks might give as quick and adequate service as 
the Defense Plant Corporation.” 

At the end of January 1941 four of New York’s biggest banks— 

74 Wall Street Journal, January 11, 1941. 

75 [bid., January 14, 1941. 

78 The New York Times, February 13, 1941. 


77 Wall Street Journal, December 6, 1940. 
78 Ibid., January 21, 1941. 
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the Chase National, National City, Guaranty Trust Company, and 
Bankers Trust Company—announced a co-operative venture in defense 
financing which they said had been approved both by the NDAC and 
Jesse Jones. According to the plan, the NDAC would refer defense 
contractors to the New York banks for financing. Within twenty-four 
hours these banks would decide whether the contract could serve as the 
basis for a bankable loan. If such a loan were feasible, the banks would 
confer with the contractor’s normal banking connection to determine 
whether that bank would care to handle all or part of the loan. Any 
balance not handled by that bank would be taken care of by or through 
the four banks.” 

This banking effort, which was a front-page story on the date of its 
announcement, made no more news. Perhaps other banks were some- 
what apathetic toward a situation that would place four banks in so 
favored a position athwart the stream of defense contracts. 

As the spring of 1941 wore on, less was heard of EPF and more of the 
DPC mechanism. In mid-January 1941 the Federal Loan Agency 
released to the press its first detailed statement of DPC’s financing 
activities.*° Later in the spring it began to issue individual press releases 
for each major new agreement. In addition, DPC’s area of activity was 
enlarged. Whereas it had initially concentrated largely on the financing 
of aircraft facilities, during 1941 it spread its activities much more 
widely. On January 4, 1941, DPC agreed to embark upon what ulti- 
mately became a $1,700,000,000 program of placing orders for machine 
tools. It agreed to bear the risk through the period of construction 
until purchasers were found for the tools.** Thus the manufacture of 
tools was expedited and delays minimized in getting new facilities into 
operation. During the summer and fall of 1941, at the request of the 
Office of Production Management, DPC began to finance new facilities 
for the production of aluminum, magnesium, iron and steel, and the 
first small synthetic-rubber projects. By early May, DPC had com- 
mitted approximately $511,000,000 for defense facilities.” By the 
middle of September 1941 this amount had increased to more than 
$2,042,000,000.*" 

79 The New York Times, February 1, 1941. 

80 Letter, J. H. Jones to the President and Congress, January 16, 1941, Federal Loan Agency 
press release No. 76, RFC information division files. 

81 Letter, Emil Schram to W. S. Knudsen, January 4, 1941, NDP-DPC, Snyder files, RFC files. 

82 Letter, J. H. Jones to the President and Congress, May 9, 1941, Federal Loan Agency press 
release No. 134, RFC information division files. 


83 Letter, J. H. Jones to the President and Congress, September 15, 1941, Federal Loan Agency 
press release No. 413, RFC information division files. 
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In order to remove any legal doubt about DPC’s ability to engage 
in financing in these new areas, early in May 1941 RFC requested 
Congress to expand its defense powers.** As in the preceding year, 
there were those who feared that, with additional powers, RFC might 
create government corporations to compete with and undermine pri- 
vate industry. Senator John A. Danaher of Connecticut expressed him- 
self as “appalled at the grant of power solicited from us,” *’ while 
Representative Jesse P. Wolcott of Michigan charged that the bill, if 
enacted, “would grant such broad powers to the executive branch of 
the Government as to make it possible to establish a Fascist state in the 
United States.” °° Mr. Arthur Krock of The New York Times declared 
that the bill was “totalitarian” and “an alarming measure.” He charged 
that the powers requested were so all-embracing that, in effect, Mr. 
Jones was “asking for the dictionary.” ** 

But the general temper in Congress tended to be quite sympathetic 
to this request for additional authority. Senator Prentiss Brown pointed 
out the necessity for the bill if RFC were to be able through its sub- 
sidiaries to build railroads, for example, to make the iron ore resources 
of Minnesota more sure of access in case the locks at Sault Sainte Marie 
were bombed.** Senator Taft, too, was amenable. He stated that RFC’s 
request for power in 1940 was “unlimited,” and “at my request, largely, 
the powers were cut down to those provided in existing law.” He now 
felt that RFC and its defense subsidiaries “are doing one of the most 
useful works in national defense.” Consequently, Taft found the pro- 
posed amendment “a sound amendment . . . . probably justifiable 
under the present circumstances.” 

The new measure, which became law on June 10, 1941, permitted 
RFC subsidiaries to engage not only in activities associated with the 
manufacture of “arms, ammunition, and implements of war” but 
also with respect to all goods and materials “necessary to the national 
defense.” The Act gave RFC subsidiaries new powers with respect to 
the production and ownership of railroad equipment and commercial 
aircraft and with respect to facilities for training aviators. As long as 
their operations were concerned with national defense and all projects 


84 Memo, J. N. Ravlin to Mr. C. H. Hamilton, Jr., May 6, 1941, RFC file No. 4, Federal Loan 
Agency files. 
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were entered into prior to January 22, 1947, the sole limitation placed 
upon the subsidiaries was that they not engage in five specifically 
designated projects that had been voted down in Congress during 
the past fifteen years.” 


VI 


The speed with which DPC caught on following its establishment 
suggests how adequately it met defense needs. Following the declara- 
tion of war the armed services and other agencies had recourse in even 
greater degree to construction and lease by DPC. By that time, how- 
ever, DPC’s pioneering period was over. There remained merely the 
additional problem of handling a vastly enlarged volume of projects 
through a channel that, in form at least, had proven highly satisfactory. 

From the larger view of government the DPC mechanism was advan- 
tageous, for the lessee used his know-how, subject to supervision by 
DPC, in directing the construction and equipment of the plant which 
the lessee would later operate. The lessee’s experience was thus enlisted 
to construct the plant efficiently and speedily. In this respect the DPC 
lease resembled the agency contracts used in direct construction by the 
armed services. The lease mechanism was also advantageous in that it 
kept the cost of supplies separate from the cost of facilities. Since rentals 
were moderate or nominal, the price of the supplies produced was not 
inflated by charges to amortize the new facilities. Since no more than 
the rental charged by DPC could be figured into the price of the sup- 
plies as a cost factor, there was no possibility of a windfall to the 
contractor. 

The DPC lease mechanism also had important advantages to the 
Armed Services and to the emergency agencies it served.** During the 

90 United States Statutes at Large, LV, 249-50. 

91 Speaking for DPC’s greatest beneficiary, the War Department, Undersecretary R. P. Pat- 
terson wrote Mr. Schram in mid-February 1941: “I wish to express the deep appreciation of the 
War Department for the splendid cooperation that has been given our program by the representa- 
tives of the Defense Plant Corporation. The work done by you and by your associates has been 
of the highest quality, both as to skill and as to speed, and the effective program made toward 
the production of plant facilities could not have been achieved but for your wholehearted coopera- 
tion.” Letter, February 20, 1941, “P” file, John W. Snyder files, RFC files. Similar flattering 
testimony was given by Mr. Patterson before the Truman Committee, Hearings, April 15, 1941, 
Part I, pp. 25-26, and before the Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives, 
July 10, 1941.—Draft of testimony in DPC file, Federal Loan Agency files. A generally compli- 
mentary appraisal of DPC is also to be found in Troyer Anderson’s MS., “History of the Office 
of the Undersecretary of War in World War II,” pp. 167-73, and in the “History of the Pur- 
chasing Division, Army Service Forces,” pp. 609-10, both in the files of the Historical Division, 


Special Staff, Department of the Army; in Robert R. Russel, “The Expansion of Industrial 
Facilities by the Army Air Forces, May 1940 to June 1945,” pp. 79-83, in the Historical Office, 
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early period prior to Pearl Harbor, when appropriations to the services 
were insufficient to meet all needs, DPC was particularly useful. DPC 
eased the budgets of the military and naval services and the Maritime 
Commission by requiring those agencies to provide at most a part and 
sometimes none of the costs of construction. Consequently, many plants 
were erected sooner than would otherwise have been possible. Follow- 
ing construction, DPC continued to be useful in assuming the adminis- 
trative burden associated with operation of the facilities. DPC’s value 
was further heightened by the fact that its leases were flexible and 
readily adaptable to the changing production needs of its sponsors. 

For the lessee, too, the mechanism had advantages. As the lessee of 
a civilian government agency newly and specifically created to con- 
struct a defense and war plant, the lessee was able to operate the DPC 
plant with far greater freedom than if he were operating a service- 
owned plant under a management-fee contract. The plant, in fact, bore 
the name of the lessee. Subject to certain minimum checks by DPC, 
the lessee was free to conduct his operations as if the plant were his own. 
The DPC lease mechanism thus largely substituted self-policing for 
control by government red tape. Moreover, DPC shouldered all risk 
associated with the fixed capital investment. Consequently, there was 
no danger that the private firm operating the plant would emerge 
from the war burdened with debt as a result of unwise plant invest- 
ment. Although thus freed from the risk of fixed capital investment, 
the lessee was encouraged to build an efficient plant in the first instance 
and to maintain it well thereafter through inclusion of an explicit pur- 
chase option in most leases and an additional provision concerning 
negotiated purchase.” Thus, if the lessee wanted the plant after the war 
and would pay the government a “fair” price, he might acquire it 
through exercise of the purchase option or all or part of the plant 


Headquarters, Army Air Forces; and in Rosecrans Baldwin, “Report on the Activities of the 
Plant Facilities Section, Bureau of Aeronautic Navy Department, October 1940 to July 1946,” 
pp. 113, 124-126, in the files of that section. 

92In the case of nominal rentals, the option provided for purchase by the contractor at cost 
less depreciation at rates of depreciation specified in the lease. Where a money rental was 
charged, the contractor might exercise his option for cost less depreciation, or cost, plus 4 per cent 
per year interest, less rentals, less interest at 4 per cent per year on the rentals, whichever would 
yield a greater return to the government. Options were not included for the Geneva Steel Plant at 
Geneva, Utah (the largest individual DPC project), for aluminum reduction, magnesium, and 
synthetic-rubber plants, and for DPC’s pipeline, barge, and troop-car projects. These projects 
represented about one fourth of DPC’s total investment in war industry and allied fields—Memo 
on options, September 9, 1943, DPC file No. 10, Secretary of Commerce files. Exceptions were 
made in these cases either because it was thought socially desirable to keep the hands of the 
government free in determining postwar policy with respect to use or disposition or because 
there was no interest in an option provision on the part of the defense or war contractor. 
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through negotiated purchase. This provision became less meaningful 
as an incentive because of the inflated costs of wartime construction, 
but there is no doubt that the incentive was real during the defense 
period. 

Where DPC fell down in some measure during the war period was 
not in the efficacy of its idea for much of the financing of additional 
facilities but in the performance of its work. Since DPC was created in 
1940 to help meet the needs of that moment, no one could foresee the 
magnitude of the responsibilities it later shouldered after Pearl Harbor. 
As an offshoot of a banking agency, DPC had to build almost from 
scratch the engineering and accounting staff required to supervise its 
construction program. As its program increased enormously during 
the war period, it was difficult to get the personnel that it needed both 
in number and quality. Consequently, DPC’s supervision of its projects 
at times suffered, and its accounting was particularly deficient. These 
problems were by no means limited to DPC, for other agencies faced 
the same difficulties, but they were made more acute because of RFC’s 
generally low civil service priority.” 

With RFC’s powers broadened to include defense functions, DPC 
was created as one answer to the urgent question of 1940: where to 
get the capital so desperately needed for industrial expansion. Since 
RFC had independent borrowing authority, DPC could supply funds 
from outside the system of Congressional appropriation. Since it had 
funds available, it could supply immediate financing to certain areas 
of industry, such as aircraft, normally financed by private capital, at a 
time when private capital was hesitant because of the risks involved in 
an expansion of such proportions. For industry, the DPC lease offered 
a simple and flexible arrangement allowing a maximum of freedom 
in the operation of the facilities without the risk of ownership while 
at the same time the government was protected from windfall gains 
to industry through the terms of the supply contracts and through its 
maintenance of title to the facilities. DPC was an improvisation unique 
to World War II. As such, it marks a notable development of govern- 
ment financing in a situation of national crisis. 


San Francisco State College GeraLp T. WHITE 


93] plan to describe and evaluate DPC operations during the war period in a later article. 
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NE might have supposed that historians, largely occupied as they 
have been with the activities of ruling classes, would have been 
among the first to study systematically the problem of the recruitment 
and tenure of elites. This problem is an especially interesting one in a 
country such as the United States which has had no official caste sys- 
tems and no legally established hereditary hierarchies. Yet most Ameri- 
can historians have shied away from it.’ Few of them have even raised 
questions about the locus and transmission of power or status in mod- 
ern times. Moreover, those who have discussed in particular the ascent 
of nineteenth- and early twentieth-century business leaders have tended 
to attribute their success simply to the possession of more shrewdness 
or trickiness or more pluck or luck or other private qualities than 
competitors who failed to rise; the very few historians who have con- 
sidered social determinants such as family background or work experi- 
ence have, by stressing the alleged values of poverty or of starting busi- 
ness in boyhood, placed their emphasis, as we shall see, quite at the 
opposite pole from where it belongs.” . 

The present study of 190 business leaders of the first decade of the 
twentieth century and of 188 contemporary political leaders on whom 
data are presented for comparison aims to call historians’ attention to 
the critical but neglected field of elite recruitment, to suggest a method 
by which data may be collected and analyzed,’ and to present some of 
the results of applying this method to a particular area in which a few 
historians have speculated to strikingly misleading effect. 

1 One reason for this may be that the traditional framework and the traditional assumptions 
of American history writing preclude serious questions about personal aspirations and the pat- 
terns of ascent. This framework is the “presidential synthesis,” and one of the key assumptions 
is equality of opportunity. On this theme see Thomas C. Cochran, “The ‘Presidential Synthesis’ 


in American History,” American Historical Review, LIII (1948), 748-59. See also N. W. 
Stephenson, “Roosevelt and the Stratification of Society,” Scripps College Papers, No. 3 (1930), 
esp. pp. 71-72. 

2 The role of such social factors and of others to be considered here, such as education, 
nationality, and faith, in the selection of men even for training for high executive posts in modern 
corporations is brilliantly set forth by the former president of the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Company, Chester I. Barnard, in his book, The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1938). See also “The Thirty Thousand Managers,” Fortune, February 1940. 

8 Sociologists (and a few others in special fields) were the first to adapt to the analysis of 
elite recruitment in social terms quantitative methods evolved by statisticians and used initially 
in elite studies by eugenists. For the early literature, see J. McKeen Cattell, American Men of 
Science (2d ed.; New York: The Science Press, 1910), p. 537. 
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II 


This essay is not wholly a pioneer effort to analyze the social char- 
acteristics of the American business elite, and a word should be said 
about the work already done in this field. I am not concerned with full- 
length biographies of business leaders, of which there are very few of 
value, nor with popular studies of groups of businessmen, such as 
Matthew Josephson’s The Robber Barons or Frederick Lewis Allen’s 
The Lords of Creation. Of somewhat greater interest, at least method- 
ologically, are two books by Fritz Redlich—History of American 
Business Leaders and The Molding of American Banking: Men and 
Ideas.* These discuss certain “entrepreneurial” characteristics ° of sizable 
numbers of business leaders; the first, leaders in the iron and steel 
industry in England, Germany, and the United States, largely in the 
nineteenth century; the second, American bankers and related politicos, 
1781-1840. Unlike the more popular books, Redlich’s are long on 
theory; but, like them, his are short on synthesis. Systematic summaries 
of his data can be made, but he has not made them.° 

Most germane to the field of the present essay are the following 
statistical studies of American business leaders:‘ Pitirim Sorokin, 


4 The first was published in 1940 by Edwards Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan; the second 
in 1947 by Hafner Publishing Co., New York. 

5 The problem of defining “entrepreneurial” functions in modern business and of locating the 
actual “‘enterpreneurs” in modern corporate bureaucracies has been occupying economists and 
business historians for some years. Probably the best book on the subject, one rich in bibliography, 
is Robert A. Gordon’s Business Leadership in the Large Corporation (Washington: The Brookings 
Institution, 1945). Also suggestive are the papers read at the 1946 meeting of the Economic 
History Association and collected in THe Tasks oF Economic History (Supplemental Issue of 
THE JoURNAL OF Economic History), Vol. VI (1946), and the papers and discussion at the 1948 
meeting of the American Economic Association, published in the American Economic Review 
(1949), XXXIX, 322-55. 

6 For a provocative explanation of why Redlich himself has not synthesized his findings, see 
his preface to The Molding of American Banking. 

7 These are the major statistical studies. A few others discuss certain limited groups of business 
leaders or only one or two factors in the lives of national samples of the business elite. Of the 
first, one of the best, on New England railroad men in the later nineteenth century, is in Edward 
C. Kirkland, Men, Cities and Transportation: A Study in New England History 1820-1900 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948), II, 452-79. Two examples of the second type are 
J. R. Shannon and Maxine Shaw, “Education of Business and Professional Leaders,” American 
Sociological Review, V (1940), 381-83; Scott Nearing, ““The Younger Generation of American 
Genius,” Scientific Monthly, II (1916), 48-61. There are useful tables in Pitirim Sorokin, Social 
Mobility (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1927). A few tables appear in such inspirational books 
as B. C. Forbes, Men Who Are Making America (New York: B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 1917), 
and B. C. Forbes, ed., America’s Fifty Foremost Business Leaders (New York: B. C. Forbes & 
Sons Publishing Co., 1948). Popular but informative is “The Thirty Thousand Managers,” 
Fortune, February 1940. Not designed as a study of business leaders but actually concerned 
with them in a social capacity is Hubert P. Beck, Men Who Control Our Universities (New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1947). An interesting study of English business leaders is Simon 
Haxey, England’s Money Lords, Tory M.P. (New York: Harrison-Hilton Books, 1939). Useful 
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“American Millionaires and Multi-Millionaires”; * Chester M. Destler, 
“Entrepreneurial Leadership Among the ‘Robber Barons’: A Trial 
Balance”; ° C. Wright Mills, “The American Business Elite: A Col- 
lective Portrait”; *° and, the only full-length book, F. W. Taussig and 
C. S. Joslyn, American Business Leaders: A Study in Social Origins and 
Social Stratification.” 

The first two, by Sorokin and Destler, are suggestive, but certain 
internal weaknesses reduce their scientific value. Sorokin lumps many 
kinds of millionaires and near millionaires; his 668 persons selected hap- 
hazardly (but not, statistically speaking, at random), over a period of 
some two hundred years, include actors, preachers, statesmen, and 
physicians as well as businessmen, and in his tables he seldom dis- 
tinguishes the last group from the rest. The difficulty with Destler’s 
work lies mainly in the vagueness of some of his categories, though the 
small number of businessmen studied by him (43) also diminishes con- 
fidence in his results.’” 

The essay by Mills and the book by Taussig and Joslyn, while satis- 
factory as starting points for additional studies, present their own prob- 
lems, the first mainly because of the nature of its sample, the second 
partly because of the nature of its questionnaire. Mills selected his men 
only from the Dictionary of American Biography. The subjects for 


statistical studies of leaders in other fields include Cortez A. M. Ewing, The Judges of the 
Supreme Court 1789-1937 (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1938); E. Pendleton 
Herring, Federal Commissioners: a Study of Their Careers and Qualifications (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1936); George H. Haynes, The Senate of the United States, Its History 
and Practice (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1938); C. Wright Mills, The New Men of Power: 
America’s Labor Leaders (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1948); and Edwin L. Clarke, 
American Men of Letters: Their Nature and Nurture (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1916). 

8 The Journal of Social Forces, I (1925), 627-40. 

® THE Tasks oF Economic History (Supplemental Issue of THE JourNAL oF Economic 
History), VI (1946), 28-49. 

10 THE Tasks or Economic History (Supplemental Issue of THE JourNAL oF Economic 
History), V (1945), 20-44. 

11 New York: The Macmillan Co., 1932. 

12Jn extenuation it should be said that Destler’s list makes his study more interesting than it 
would have been had he taken seriously the instructions to participants in the “program on 
entrepreneurial leadership” for which he wrote his paper. In a note (p. 29) he says: “In a 


circular memorandum sent in advance .... to the contributors to the program... . the sug- 
gestion was made that each select the ‘typical entrepreneur’ of his epoch and then analyze his 
career in reference to his personal life... .” No suggestion appears to have been made as to 


how such a “typical entrepreneur” could be selected without first making a study such as the 
one Destler made. He continues: “A cursory examination of the personalities and careers of the 
so-called ‘robber barons’ revealed that there was no one figure who might be regarded as 
typical of the group. Instead of the study of an individual career, therefore, an analysis of a 
relatively large group of ‘robber barons’ seemed called for if significant results were to be 
attained.” 
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which were named on grounds that made some businessmen eligible for 
reasons that had little to do with their business achievements and others 
ineligible however eminent they may have been in the business com- 
munity of their time.’* Taussig and Joslyn, in turn, setting out to prove 
that heredity is more important than environment in business success, 
asked their respondents for so little information that, as William F. 
Ogburn said in a review of their book, they have “such a small frac- 
tion of the environment measured that they, in the nature of the case, 
cannot do much toward a solution of the problem.” ** Yet Taussig and 
Joslyn’s initial data were carefully gathered and as presented in some 
of the tables in their book are available for more scholarly and scientific 
use.”” 


Iil 


The present study is focused upon “career men”—bureaucrats, that is 
—who often must have been as occupied with getting and staying 
ahead in their companies as with keeping their companies ahead of the 
field. In studying the so-called “robber barons,” Destler was impelled to 
consider also a few early “career men,” an odd-sounding designation for 
“semi-piratical entrepreneurs who roamed the United States virtually 
unchecked before 1903.” ** I, in turn, have had to include some atavistic 
captains of industry. Nevertheless, except for a few partners in unin- 
corporated investment-banking houses, the men discussed in these 


18 Mills was aware of this but concluded that the DAB nevertheless “forms a convenient point 
of departure for an over-all view of the social characteristics of eminent American businessmen” 
(p. 20). On this no one yet really can gainsay him; by using the DAB he naturally lost a number 
of the topmost business leaders, but any more objectively composed list would also have lost 
some. In my list, for example (see pp. 191-96), neither John D. Archbold nor Thomas F. Ryan 
appears; to have stretched a point to include them would have meant to distort the objective 
criteria by which the others were named or to alter those criteria in such ways that others 
would have fallen out. Not until a good deal more is known about the whole universe of 
American business leaders (for which a dictionary of such leaders would be an excellent starting 
point) or about commensurable parts of that universe can anyone say with precision how good 
or how bad the DAB is as a source of a representative sample of the business elite; and not 
until we can make samples that we have confidence in—as market researchers have confidence 
in national samples based on national censuses—will we be able easily and scientifically to extend 
and deepen our knowledge of that universe. 

14 The Journal of Political Economy, XLII (1934), 404-6. 

15 Taussig and Joslyn used mail questionnaires to get information from about 7,000 business- 
men, selected in a thoroughly objective fashion from Poor’s 1928 national Register of Directors, 
on the following points: age, age on first entering business, most important position now held, 
age on assuming this position, size of company, occupation of father and grandfather, education, 
assistance from relatives and friends. Mills used the DAB for both his names and his informa- 
tion and sought the following data for 1,464 business leaders born between 1570 and 1879: 
date of birth, region of birth and of “success” (objectively defined by him), social class of family, 
education, father’s occupation, political activity. 

16 Destler, “Entrepreneurial Leadership,” THe Tasks or Economic History (Supplemental 
Issue of THE JouRNAL oF Economic History), VI, (1946), 28. 
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pages were all officeholders; many of them never organized a business 
of any kind. 

Yet the dull titles by which these men are called and the bureau- 
cratic maneuvering in which they must often have engaged should 
not suggest that these were petty men exercising small powers in petty 
domains. The mere fact that they were bureaucrats should suggest the 
contrary, for, while there are many examples of petty bureaucracies, 
generally speaking only large enterprises operating in large theaters 
need hierarchical structures. The fact is, the men discussed in this essay 
were at the apex of some of the mightiest organizations the world up 
to then had seen. In the vernacular of their times, their bureaucratic 
structures were among the first great industrial, commercial, and 
financial “trusts.” 

As late as 1896, except for some railroads, there were probably fewer 
than a dozen American corporations capitalized at more than $10 
million. By 1903, again excepting railroads, there were more than three 
hundred corporations capitalized at $10 million or more, approximately 
fifty at $50 million or more, and seventeen at $100 million or more." 
A similar change may be traced in the modern history of other cap- 
italist nations in which, as in the United States, the startling upward 
curve in the productivity of workers, attributable in part to the new 
technology of electricity and alloys, helped bring about an unprece- 
dented speeding up in the accumulation of money and power and in 
the combination of business firms. 

In this period one after another of the key segments of the world’s 
economy was engrossed by the world’s business leaders, Americans not 
least among them. And in the United States as elsewhere it became 
possible in regard to scores of commodities and key services such as 
transportation, communication, and the granting of credit to name the 
corporations or clusters of corporations that dictated the quantities 
which could be produced or employed and the prices and places at 
which they could be sold. Such fateful decisions were in the domain of 
the early business bureaucrats studied here and were communicated 
to and carried out by the bureaucracies they controlled—organizations 
that would scarcely have been understood by early nineteenth-century 
entrepreneurs or by those Jacksonian politicians who had sought, in 
the name of equal entrepreneurial opportunity, to make the establish- 
ment of corporations so easy. 


17 See John Moody, The Truth About the Trusts (New York: Moody Publishing Co., 1904), 
PP. 453-76. 
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IV 


At the start of this work I had decided that two hundred men were 
all that an individual could study in a reasonable time and that from 
that number (various contingencies reduced the final group to 190) 
statistically reliable results could be obtained.’* If these men were 
selected from the largest companies regardless of field, the bulk of 
them would have come from the railroads; if, on the other hand, an 
equal number were taken from each major business field, representa- 
tives of small insurance companies and banks would have mingled 
with the elite while many from great railroads would have been 
excluded. This dilemma could be solved only arbitrarily. 

The companies from which men were chosen were taken from the 
following major fields: (1) manufacturing and mining, (2) steam 
railroads, (3) public utilities, (4) finance (commercial banking, life 
insurance, investment banking).’? Companies in the first three fields 
were ranked by capitalization, the commercial banks by deposits, and 
the life-insurance companies (no other types of insurance companies 
approach the life companies in size) by assets.”” From the Statistical 


18 For a study of business bureaucrats it seemed reasonable to select the leaders from among 
those who held the topmost positions in the largest business companies. This was done without 
regard to the problem of getting biographical information on the men who happened to hold 
these positions. As it turned out, most of the information sought (approximately thirty questions 
to be answered for each of these men were put on a schedule, the answers then being coded 
and punched on Hollerith cards) could be obtained for all but a few of these men. Only a part 
of this information is analyzed in this essay; I hope in later studies to present more of it. 

To describe in detail the sources used for information would use up far too much of the 
space available here. Besides obvious sources such as individual biographies (of which only 
eighteen of these business leaders have been subjects), the DAB (which has essays on only 
fifty-six of these men), the National Cyclopedia of American Biography (a much more useful 
source than the DAB and often more accurate), and other encyclopedias, state and local his- 
tories, and diverse Who’s Who's, I consulted magazine articles, newspaper files, folders of 
clippings in morgues of newspapers and magazines, and carried on an extensive correspondence 
with business companies, historical societies, and relatives of men discussed here. 

19 Of the seventy-four nonfinancial corporations represented by the men studied here, fifty- 
eight (under original or other names) are among Berle and Means’ two hundred. Forty-five are 
among the two hundred (as of 1937) listed in Monograph 29, “The Distribution of Ownership 
in the 200 Largest Nonfinancial Corporations,” of the TNEC Investigation of Concentration of 
Economic Power (Government Printing Office, 1940). See pp. 346-47. 

20 Those in the first three fields were taken from Part VI of Moody’s The Truth About the 
Trusts, published in 1904. Financial companies are not listed in Moody’s book, hence they were 
taken from Moody’s Manual, 1903. The leading investment-banking houses were named not on. 
the basis of size but largely on that of testimony before the Pujo Committee, of which the 
following is a pertinent example: Louis Untermeyer questioning George F. Baker: “Will you 
be good enough to name a single transaction in the last 10 years of over $10,000,000 in amount 
which had been financed without the participation of Messrs. Morgan & Co., or the City Bank,. 
or Kuhn, Loeb & Co., or Speyer & Co., or Lee, Higginson & Co., or Kidder, Peabody & Co.,. 
of Boston, and the First National Bank and the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, of Chicago?” 
Mr. Baker could not name one. See United States Congress, Committee on Banking and Cur-. 
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Abstract of the United States and other sources summarizing census 
information, I then took the capitalization of the entire manufacturing 
and mining, steam railroad, and public-utilities industries in the United 
States in or near 1910, the total deposits of the national banks, and the 
assets of the life-insurance companies. These I simply added together 
and distributed the leaders among the four fields more or less according 
to the proportion of the total represented by the figure used for each. 
This total of capital, deposits, and assets came to $57 billion. Table I 
shows how the leaders would have been distributed had the propor- 
tions been followed exactly, and how they actually are distributed in 
this study. 


TABLE I 
DisTRIBUTION OF BusINEss LEADERS BY TYPE OF INDUSTRY 


Number of Men from 
Each Industry if Repre- 
sentation Were Propor- Actual Number 








tionate to “Size” of Men from 
Industry of Industry Each Industry 
ON eri gece CT eS a eS 65 64 
SICHUAN erie oi eek Winks ies we anaeeu cules oma sess 58 58 
POUMUMOMINES Cone cee EL Kea wei meme ee eee eueniies 29 31 
National Banking . 16 19) 
Life Insurance Finance I wid § 28 
3 9 
AUN oiGsbakurasnowareserunSkasexaee wow axeshowns 181* 181* 


* The nine investment bankers, selected on a different basis, are excluded from this table. 
See n. 20. 


The next step was to choose the topmost positions from which these 
men should be selected. Should directors be included, or chairmen and 
members of key panels such as finance or executive committees? What 
of executive vice-presidents, general managers, or cashiers of banks? 
Investigation of the locus of different types of power in large corpora- 
tions has only just begun; for the period of this work it may fairly 
be said that there are no studies. The decision to limit this work to 
presidents and board chairmen of corporations and some partners of 
unincorporated investment-banking houses permitted me to choose 
men from a larger group of companies that would have been possible 
rency, Money Trust Investigation (Government Printing Office, 1913), II, 1540. Men from all 
the banks named here are included in this study; those italicized are the five investment banking 
houses from which nine partners were selected. 


21 Among the leading studies in this field are those already cited, by Gordon, Barnard, and 
Berle and Means. 


See ne re 
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had men from more positions been selected; it may have caused some 
persons of great importance to be excluded, but all of those included, at 
any rate, were bound to be men of first rank.”” These men and their 
companies are listed at the end of this section. No one who was presi- 
dent or board chairman in a listed company in the decade 1901-1910 
has been excluded.” 

One hundred and seventy-four of these men (information on this 
score is lacking for sixteen) held approximately 2,720 business director- 
ships. A few held more than 100 each; the average was about 16.” 
Clearly, these men were leaders not only in their own companies but 
in the entire business community. 


A List oF THE MEN AND THEIR CoMPANies UseEp 1n Tuis Srupy t 
Size, in Mil- Presidents and Chairmen 
lions, 1903 Company (* denotes board chairman) 
A. Manufacturing and Mining Companies 


$1,370 United States Steel Corp. Schwab, Charles M. 
Corey, William E. 
*Gary, Elbert H. 


503 Consolidated Tobacco Co. Duke, James B. 
American Tobacco Co. 


201 American Smelting & Refining Co. Nash, Edward W. 
Guggenheim, Daniel 

175 Amalgamated Copper Co. Rogers, Henry H. 
Ryan, John D. 

170 International Mercantile Marketing Co. Griscom, Clement A. 

145 American Sugar Refining Co. Havemeyer, Henry O. 


Thomas, Washington B. 


22] plan in another place to discuss in detail the selection of the 188 political leaders for this 
study. It is sufficient to state here that this number includes ail the presidents, vice-presidents, 
cabinet members, and United States Supreme Court judges in the decade 1901-1910, these 
being 44 men plus 67 United States senators and 77 representatives. Twenty-three of the 
senators and 31 of the representatives held all the chairmanships in the 57th through the 61st 
Congresses of ‘‘major”’ committees in their respective houses, the list of committees being adapted 
from that in George H. Haynes, The Senate of the United States, 11, 1059, and that in DeAlva 
Stanwood Alexander, History and Procedure of the House of Representatives (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1916) pp. 399-410. The remaining 44 senators and 46 representatives held 
all the chairmanships of certain other committees designated “minor” but sometimes of major 
importance in channeling legislation. Of the total of 144 senators and representatives, only 14 
were not members of some “major”? committee. 

23 The only exception is Bruce H. Ismay, an Englishman, who was president of the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company beginning in 1904 and who served in this capacity abroad. 

°4 This information is based on listings for 85 men in the Directory of Directors, City of 
New York, 1909-1910; for 58 men, in similar directories issued during the decade 1901-1910; 
for 31 men, on other sources. Two thousand seven hundred and twenty directorships is a con- 
servative figure; were the maximum number ever held by each of these men available, the total 
would be appreciably higher. 
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William Muller 





Size, in Mil- 
lions, 1903 


$130 


120 


97 


84 


82 


74 
71 


60 


60 


58 
56 


56 


52 


50 


50 


50 


50 


49 


Company 
United States Leather Co. 
Central Leather Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 


Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


American Can Co. 


Pullman Co. 


Corn Products Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


American Car & Foundry Co. 


Crucible Steel Co. of America 


United States Rubber Co. 


National Biscuit Co. 
Lackawanna Steel Co. 
International Paper Co. 


United Copper Co. 


American Locomotive Co. 


Distillers’ Securities Corp. 


Cambria Steel Co. 


American Woolen Co. 


Presidents and Chairmen 
(* denotes board chairman) 


Horton, James 
Hoyt, Edward C. 
*Valentine, Patrick A. 


McCormick, Cyrus H. 
Deering, Charles 


Rockefeller, John D. 


Robbins, Francis L. 
Taylor, Matthew H. 
Field, William K. 


Norton, Edwin 
Assmann, Franz A. 
Graham, William T. 
*Reid, Daniel G. 


Lincoln, Robert T. 


Matthiessen, Conrad H. 
Bedford, Edward T. 


Bixby, William K. 
Eaton, Frederick H. 


Halcomb, Charles H. 
Smith, Frank B. 
Ramsey, Charles C. 
*Park, William G. 
*DuPuy, Herbert 


Colt, Samuel P. 


Crawford, Benjamin F, 
Green, Adolphus W. 


Scranton, Walter 
Clarke, Edmund A. S. 


Chisholm, Hugh J. 
Burbank, Alonzo N. 


Heinze, F. Augustus 


Pitkin, Albert J. 
Marshall, Waldo H. 


Curley, Edmund J. 


Stackhouse, Powell 
Price, Charles S. 


Ayer, Frederick 
Wood, William M. 


Nae Vi i RR Mba. 
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Presidents and Chairmen 
(* denotes board chairman) 


Size, in Mil- 


lions, 1903 Company 





$48 


47 


46 


45 


44 


873 


490 


460 


458 


451 


394 


392 


382 


372 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 


Republic Iron & Steel Co. 


General Electric Co. 


Associated Oil Co. of Calif. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


B. Steam Railroads 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 


The Rock Island Co. 


The Southern Pacific Co. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 


Union Pacific Railroad Co. 


The Reading Co. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 


road Co. 


Erie Railroad Co. 


Osgood, John C. 
Kebler, Julian A. 
Hearne, Frank J. 
Welborn, Jesse F. 


Thompson, Alexis W. 
Topping, John A. 
Guthrie, Tracy W. 
*French, G. Watson 


Coffin, Charles A. 


Canfield, C. A. 
Chanslor, J. A. 
Herrin, William F. 


Westinghouse, George 
Atkins, Edward F. 
*Ives, Brayton 


Cassatt, Alexander 
McCrea, James 


Leeds, William B. 
Mather, Robert 
Walker, Roberts 
*Yoakum, Benjamin F. 


Hays, Charles M. 
*Tweed, Charles H. 


Ripley, Edward P. 


Burt, Horace G. 
Harriman, Edward H. 
Lovett, Robert S. 


Harris, Joseph S. 
Baer, George F. 


Loree, Leonor F. 
Murray, Oscar G. 
Willard, Daniel 


Callaway, Samuel R. 
Newman, William H. 
Brown, William C. 

*Depew, Chauncey M. 


Thomas, Eben B. 


Underwood, Frederick D. 
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William Miller 





Size, in Mil- 
lions, 1903 


$365 


393 
297 


286 


233 


230 


226 


205 


152 


149 


142 


138 


127 


119 


118 


392 


Company 


Southern Railway Co. 


Chicago & Northwestern Railroad Co. 


Atlantic Coast Line Co. 


Northern Pacific Railway Co. 


Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Co. 


Illinois Central Railroad Co. 


Great Northern Railway 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 


Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


Denver & Rio Grande Railroad Co. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 


Western Maryland Railroad Co. 


C. Public Utilities 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Presidents and Chairmen 
(* denotes board chairman) 


Spencer, Samuel 
Finley, William W. 


Hughitt, Marvin 


Walters, Henry 
Elliott, Warren G. 
Jenkins, Michael 


Mellen, Charles S. 
Elliott, Howard 


Gould, George J. 


Earling, Albert J. 
*Miller, Roswell 


Fish, Stuyvesant 
Harahan, James T. 


Hill, James J. 
Hill, Louis W. 


Perkins, Charles E. 
Harris, George B. 
Miller, Darius 


Rouse, Henry C. 
Finney, Frederick N. 
Allen, Andrew A. 
*Joline, Adrian H. 
Hawley, Edwin 


Kimball, Frederick J. 
Fink, Henry 
Johnson, Lucius E. 


Stevens, George E. 
*Trumbull, Frank 


Jeffery, Edward T. 


Truesdale, William H. 
*Sloan, Samuel 


Hood, John M. 

Pierce, Winslow S. 
Ramsey, Joseph, Jr. 
Bush, Benjamin F. 


Cochrane, Alexander 
Fish, Frederick P. 
Vail, Theodore N. 
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Size, in Mil- Presidents and Chairmen 
lions, 1903 Company (* denotes board chairman) 
$224 Metropolitan Securities Co. Fowler, Thomas P. 

Vreeland, Herbert H. 
176 Public Service Co. of New Jersey McCarter, Thomas N. 
170 Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. Greatsinger, Jacob L. 


Winter, Edwin W. 
*Brady, Anthony N. 


150 Consolidated Gas Co. of New York Gawtry, Harrison E. 
Cortelyou, George B. 


127 Interborough Rapid Transit Co. Belmont, August 
Interborough-Metropolitan Co. Bryan, Edward P. 
Shonts, Theodore P. 
121 Western Union Telegraph Co. Eckert, Thomas T. 
Clowry, Robert C. 
117 Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. Parsons, John B. 
Kruger, Charles O. 
TTT Chicago Union Traction Co. Roach, John M. 
Chicago Railways Co. *Foreman, Henry G. 
*Blair, Henry A. 
100 United Gas Improvement Co. Dolan, Thomas 
80 North American Co. Wetmore, Charles W. 
Campbell, James 
76 St. Louis Transit Co. Carleton, Murray 
70 United Railway & Electric Co. of Baltimore Perin, Nelson 


House, William A. 


69 Massachusetts Electric Co. Abbott, Gordon 
68 Boston Elevated Railway Co. Bancroft, William A. 
67 People’s Gas, Light & Coke Co. Billings, Cornelius K. G. 


Knapp, George O. 


D. Finance 


1. National Banks 


148 National City Bank (New York) Stillman, James 
Vanderlip, Frank A. 

90 National Bank of Commerce (New York) He ‘tix, Joseph C. 
Sny , Valentine P. 

84 First National Bank (New York) Baker, George F. 

75 National Park Bank (New York) Delafield, Richard 


74 Hanover National Bank (New York) Woodward, James T. 
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Size, in Mil- 
lions, 1903 


$59 


54 
92 
73 
46 
46 


47 


382 


359 


322 


89 
63 


Company 
United States Trust Co. (New York) 


Mercantile Trust Co. (New York) 


First National Bank (Chicago) 
Illinois Trust and Savings Bank (Chicago) 
Corn Exchange National Bank (Chicago) 


National Bank of Commerce (St. Louis) 


National Shawmut Bank (Boston) 


2. Life Insurance 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Equitable Life Assurance Co. 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. (Hartford) 


3. Investment Bankers 


J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Kuhn, Loeb & " 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 


Speyer & Co. 


Presidents and Chairmen 
(* denotes board chairman) 


Stewart, John A. 
Gage, Lyman J. 
Sheldon, Edward W. 
Deming, Henry C. 
Fitzgerald, Louis 
Forgan, James B. 
Mitchell, John J. 
Hamill, Ernest A. 


Thompson, William H. 
VanBlarcom, Jacob C. 


Stearns, James P. 
Gaston, William A. 


McCurdy, Richard A. 
Peabody, Charles A. 


Alexander, James W. 
Morton, Paul 


McCall, John A. 
Orr, Alexander E. 
Kingsley, Darwin P. 


Hegeman, John R. 
Bulkeley, Morgan G. 


Partners 
Morgan, J. Pierpont 
Perkins, George W. 


Schiff, Jacob H. 
Warburg, Paul M. 


Winsor, Robert 
Peabody, Frank E. 


Higginson, Henry L. 
Lane, Gardner M. 


Speyer, James 


+ Some of these men served in more than one listed company or in more than one eligible 
position in the same company. Each man is listed according to the first eligible Position he held, 
and only there. Some of these companies changed names and otherwise were recognized during 
the decade studied; others expired during this decade. All companies are listed by their names in 
1903; for some the new names are included in brackets. 


V 


As stated earlier in this essay, some general American historians have 
made enough casual remarks about the recruitment of modern business 
leaders to form a rough explanatory model. I want now to point out 
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some of the facets of this model and then to introduce some of my own 
findings to show how obsolete it had become by the first decade of this 
century, if, indeed, it ever fitted the facts. 

Virtually all the generalizations that go to make up this model are 
based upon a few remarkable life histories from the “robber baron” 
period; thus in most of the books that are at all concerned with the 
recruitment of business leaders one finds accounts of Andrew Carnegie, 
John D. Rockefeller, J. Pierpont Morgan, James J. Hill, and Edward H. 
Harriman. In The Growth of the American People 1865-1940, Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Sr., cites in addition such older heroes as Cornelius 
Vanderbilt and Gustavus F. Swift but not later ones.”” Charles A. and 
Mary R. Beard, in The Rise of American Civilization, add to the ubiq- 
uitous five Jay Gould, William H. Vanderbilt, Collis P. Huntington, 
Jay Cooke, William A. Clark, and Philip D. Armour.”* Few general 
historians discuss a greater number of men than do the Beards; but 
much more significant, practically none discusses any Jater men. 

The last extended discussion of the “typical” business leader by 
Samuel Eliot Morison and Henry Steele Commager in The Growth of 
the American Republic—a widely used textbook—follows (italics 
mine): 

The most typical figure of the industrial age was undoubtedly Andrew Carnegie. 
A poor immigrant boy from Scotland, he followed and helped to perpetuate the 
American tradition of rising from poverty to riches, and his success he ascribed 
entirely to the political and economic democracy which obtained in this country. 
By dint of unflagging industry and unrivalled business acumen and resourceful- 
ness and especially through his extraordinary ability to choose as associates such 
men as Charles Schwab, Henry Frick, and Henry Phipps, and to command the 
devotion of his workmen, Carnegie built up the greatest steel business in the 


world, and retired in 1901 to chant the glories of “Triumphant Democracy” and 
to give away his enormous fortune of three and a half hundred millions.*7 


Arthur Schlesinger says vaguely of the latest group of business leaders 
he discusses that they arose “in most cases from obscure origins and 
unhindered by moral scruples, they were fired by a passionate will to 
succeed.” ** In the last discussion of business leaders in The American 
Nation, John D. Hicks says: “Typical of the railroad builders was James 
J. Hill,” who, he points out, was an immigrant from Canada.” The 


25P, 129. 

26], 172-73. 

2711, 134. 

28 Growth of the American People, p. 129. 
29P, 168. 
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Beards’ analysis of the life histories of American business leaders ends 
with the eleven men named above, of whom they write: 


Of the group here brought under examination only two, Morgan and Vanderbilt, 
built their fortunes on the solid basis of family inheritances while only one had 
what may be called by courtesy a higher education: Morgan spent two years in 
the University of Gottingen. Carnegie began life as a stationary engineer; Jay 
Cooke as a clerk in a general store in Sandusky; Jay Gould as a surveyor and 
tanner; Huntington, Armour, and Clark as husky lads on their fathers’ farms; 
Hill as a clerk for a St. Paul steamboat company; Harriman as an office boy in a 
New York broker’s establishment; Rockefeller as a bookkeeper in Cleveland.*® 


The Beards’ inference is that these men, starting from the lowliest 
jobs as exemplars of the tradition, rose from the most humble origins to 
the very top. This may actually have been so, not only of these few men 
but of the large majority of business leaders whom they are taken to 
represent. But, it may be asked, how many in modern times start much 
higher than these men did, even among the well-born, college-trained 
young men who, as Fortune put it, spend a few years in “the mummery 
of ‘working in the plant’” before ascending to the highest executive 
levels? ** Surely, of itself, an initial low-status job does not necessarily 
imply lowly origins.* 


30 Rise of American Civilization, Il, 173. 

81 “The Thirty Thousand Managers,” Fortune, February 1940, p. 61. 

32Jn fairness to the Beards it should be pointed out that they were aware of changes in the 
recruitment of business leaders by the turn of the century. They write: “By the end of the 
century the government of American railways and staple industries, with exceptions of course, 
had been lost by the men who had grown up in the roundhouses and the mills through all the 
technical processes. On the whole, the high command in the empire of business was now in the 
hands of great banking corporations, and captains of industry were as a rule no longer evolved 
by natural selection; they were chosen by the dominant bankers who served as financial 
guardians.”—Rise of American Civilization, Il, 196-97. Two things must be said about this 
statement. (1) After making it, the Beards say nothing more about the leaders selected under 
the new conditions; they name no men and make no comparisons with the older group dis- 
cussed earlier in such detail. (2) Much more important, they fail to focus upon the lasting 
change that took place in the period of which they write. They say the new men no longer 
were selected from the plants. But whence, then, did they come? The Beards do not even raise 
this question. They do not, in fact, even establish that the older business leaders did rise from 
long years in “the roundhouses and the mills,” and indeed it is more likely that, except for 
some in railroads, the older leaders started their own enterprises at early ages and rose with 
not in those enterprises. But whatever may be said of the older men, the majority of the new 
business leaders, along with hundreds of thousands of others who never rose out of the “ruck,” 
did spend many years in the plant, or, in more instances, in the offices of their industries—for 
the problems of administration had already become complex enough to take an entire career 
to master. Bankers and other directors at the turn of the century did place “outsiders” at the 
head of the companies they financed—after all, many of these were newly organized or reor- 
ganized companies into which the introduction of outsiders early in their history probably was 
necessary and expedient. No one, to my knowledge, has studied the business backgrounds of 
these outsiders. I suggest that they were frequently experienced in the industries if not the 
companies into which they were placed. But the lasting change was not the importation of out- 
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It is instructive to note that even the more perspicacious historians, 
when they err on the origins of business leaders, do so on the side of 
the tradition. Thus the Beards describe Rockefeller, the son of a “Bar- 
numesque” itinerant entrepreneur, as “the son of a farmer”; ** and 
Henry B. Parkes writes of F. Augustus Heinze, the copper magnate 
who was born in Brooklyn, New York, into a comfortable business 
family, as a “young German immigrant.” ** 

Though most historians say little about it, there has been in the 
United States for well over a century a sizable and growing working 
class, propertyless, segregated, often remarkably apathetic to the alleged 
opportunities of American business and political life. Into this class 
most immigrants, starting with the Irish in the 1840’s, have been chan- 
neled. Historians generally imply by the individuals they select as 
examples that this class and (for so little is said in this connection of 
rich men’s business-bred, college-educated sons) this class alone has 
supplied our business leaders, that their school, to quote Carnegie him- 
self, was “the sternest of all schools—poverty,” that they were gradu- 
ated from it early in life into apprenticeships as “mechanics” or “poor 
clerks,” and that “against the boy who swept the office, or who begins 
as a shipping clerk at fourteen,” the college graduate “has little chance, 
starting at twenty.” ® 

Yet to read the lives of business leaders, even of those who presumably 
are the pillars of this tradition, is to look almost in vain for working 
class or foreign origins, and even poor and unschooled farm boys are 
not conspicuous among such leaders. Of Rockefeller and Heinze I 
have already spoken. The historians themselves have accounted for 


siders by the bankers; it was the tendency to select top bureaucrats from the hierarchy below. 
And the question of lasting social import is not whom did the bankers select from the outside 
but whom did the top bureaucrats select from the whole eager army of aspirants within the 
hierarchies to develop for, and finally install at, the top? Virtually all the candidates have been, 
in recent decades, so to speak, in business, often in the business. What then were the factors 
that differentiated the more from the less successful? If this was not the key question earlier in 
our history when business bureaucracies, in the main, were nonexistent, since the turn of the 
century it has been a question the answer to which has been of increasing social moment—a 
question, nevertheless, that most historians have not yet asked. 

33 Rise of American Civilization, Il, 181. The adjective “Barnumesque” is Allan Nevins’; see 
his John D. Rockefeller, the Heroic Age of American Enterprise (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1940), I, 15-16. See also I, 39-40, for Nevins’ discussion of the role of the business back- 
ground in Rockefeller’s life. See, too, John D. Rockefeller, Random Reminiscences of Men and 
Events (New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1909) p. 33. 

84 Henry B. Parkes, Recent America (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1945), p. 55. 
Heinze’s father was a German immigrant. 

35 Andrew Carnegie, The Empire of Business (New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1902), 


pp. 107-11. 
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J. Pierpont Morgan and William H. Vanderbilt. Jay Cooke’s father, 
Eleutheros, was “a lawyer who was sent to Congress.” Harriman’s 
father, Orlando, was an Episcopal clergyman, “the one exception of 
his generation in a family of several brothers” who followed the family 
tradition of successful “trading and commercial pursuits.” Harriman 
himself married the daughter of a banker and railroad president who 
started him on his railroad career. Even a farm boy such as Elbert H. 
Gary, who “experienced early in life the arduous regimen of work on 
a pioneer farm, an experience which endowed him with excellent 
health and a robust physique,” was raised in a settlement named after 
his forebears and in a house that “was a large one for the time—the 
largest in the settlement .... ‘the big white house on the hill’ it came to 
be called.” *° 

Doubtless examples can be found in the period emphasized by the 
historians of men whose life histories more fully substantiate the tradi- 
tion. What of the men in the later period to which the historians tacitly 
allow their explanations of origins and ascent to apply and which is the 
subject of this essay? 


VI 


Had the “typical” American business leader of the first decade of the 
twentieth century been an immigrant? Was he best represented in 
manufacturing, for example, by Franz A. Assmann, the German-born 
president of the American Can Company; or in railroading by Edward 
T. Jeffery, the English-born president of the Denver and Rio Grande; 
or in insurance by Alexander E. Orr, the Irish-born president of the 
New York Life; or in banking by Jacob H. Schiff, the German-born 
Jew who became senior partner of Kuhn, Loeb and Co.? 

Simply to ask the question is to answer it. Of the 187 businessmen 
studied here whose birthplaces are known, only 18, or less than 10 per 
cent, were born abroad.*’ Surely these men were less “typical” of the 
topmost business leaders of their time than the 55 per cent who were 
born in the eastern part of the United States, in New England and the 
middle Atlantic states.** 


36 The last quotation in this paragraph is from Ida M. Tarbell, The Life of Elbert H. Gary 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1925), p. 20. The other quotations are from the DAB. 

87 The average age of the 190 business leaders in 1905 was 54 years; of the political leaders, 
57 years. 

38In his study of 1,464 businessmen born between 1570 and 1879, Mills found that 18.6 
per cent had been foreign-born. He divided his men, by birth dates, into seven generations 
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TABLE II 


AMERICAN BusINEss AND PoLiTicAL LEADERS BY REGION oF BIRTHPLACE* 








Birthplace Business Leaders Political Leaders 
(per cent of) (per cent of) 

INSP B)o)014 EVs 0 | Oe AA OO RA OM CrCICE CCR TIC Heme Meera 18 55 22 
Nie NGAI 655 52s atone oceiors eieieveeie wmiereimeie aleiee-eenisveleiaiels a9 a9 
aseenontubcanichals celecsuv.vokcsicvclaustesciat orm larateituoromionn ose aioueronere 22 27 
Sa LUA sara 5 0s Savors ou sare een LARS Tuan a mia ei ro aioteiewnvos ieetes 9 II 
VISE 55a is Gaia sues olic a aa a lo a e's o\ca tain so lava sa epeies-aieilelaraceiareuelelecs wis aleve era 4 74 
MO GUSCE AG SCAG Si ua: is oh 0755s vare iors lasevek ad acta lense: ese: iaveniaie is wlee go 94 
1 ENG) 00 NCPR SCRRCRCEC RTCA CUE OT ICSC ACR ETRE RRC CREO ROT 10 6 
Total! cases: (= TOO. per Cent)! cis vseisiesecaecwees ee 187 188 


* These are census regions. Combined in “South” are south Atlantic, south central, west 
south central; in “West” west north central, mountain, Pacific. 


Of the eighteen business leaders who were foreign-born, moreover, 
scarcely two or three fit the historians’ concept of the poor immigrant 
who made good, and even these men had been brought to the United 
States at such an early age that they may be said to have been bred if 
not born here. Two of the eighteen men were of rich, colonial Ameri- 
can business families who happened to be residing temporarily in 
Canada when they were born. Four more, rich and highly placed 
abroad, either settled here as representatives of big foreign business 
firms or were brought over by fathers who represented such firms. At 
least two others had letters of introduction from their fathers or other 
relatives abroad to American bankers and merchants who helped to 
establish them here. Thus it appears to be unsafe in writing of elites 
to associate immigrant status, even where that fits, with the idea of 
poverty. 

If not typically poor immigrants, were these business and political 
leaders the sons of foreigners? More of them were, surely, but the 
next table shows that the typical leader in each field was born into an 


American family. 


starting in the following years (in parentheses after each date is the proportion of foreign-born 
businessmen in the generation starting at that date): 1570 (78.4%), 1700 (28.3%) 1730 
(28.1%), 1760 (22.3%), 1790 (10.2%), 1820 (17.5%), 1850 (10.9%). Thus, in each of 
these generations, except that born between 1790 and 1819, there was a greater percentage of 
foreign-born businessmen than in Mills’ last generation, which is nearest to the period of the 
present study and in the group used in this study. (Mills, “The American Business Elite,” 
Tue Tasks oF Economic History (Supplemental Issue of THE JouRNaL oF Economic History), 


V, (1945), 22). 
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TABLE III 


AMERICAN BUSINESS AND PoLiTicAL LEADERS BY REGION OF FATHER’s BIRTHPLACE 








Father’s Birthplace Business Leaders Political Leaders 
(per cent of) (per cent of) 

OW ENO aia ret eee es eiblew LA eee suena eee us 27 33 
DEMURE TIRING oo ee Etna cede aetwnadecheeeakmches 31 28 
Sara kee Uae ee ha awe eG hus ai huneneuneus wes 4 5 
NOEL eh GEEG eco roha ene ses hGorieu hae asus eiewibeeeuenie 12 17 
SSMU Costas, CAINEDRGNEG”  6cie Sw elsaneun esas sus eecaewr "7 4 
RMBAMNINCS ons ones beh nukeheahee sees sane. 81 87 
RUE cG cL coca OL ehs eis eka na leseneenecseaaks 19 13 
DR Ga 5-00 DOF GORE) 6 oovccdieseviencnscie 176 176 


* Fathers of none of these men were known to have been born in the “West” as defined in 
Table II. All those known to have been born in the United States, the exact region being 
unknown, are counted here. 


Moreover, these families themselves had, in most instances, been in 
America for many generations. Almost three fourths of the business and 
political leaders were at least of the fourth generation of their paternal 
lines to reside in America; many were of the seventh and even the 
eighth generations. Colonial families were represented by 73 per cent of 
the business leaders and 79 per cent of those in politics.*® Fifty-six per 
cent of the former and 47 per cent of the latter were of families that had 
settled in America in the seventeenth century. 

Even were they not of colonial ancestry, most of these leaders could 
point to British, and many to English, forebears. 











TABLE IV 
AMERICAN BusINEss AND PoLiTicAL LEADERS BY PATERNAL FAMILy’s ORIGIN* 
Family Origin Business Leaders Political Leaders 
(per cent of) (per cent of) 
Premed aid VAS es fo aa oe ore 53 56 
San ch ca E euch ck keeuo as ennben senessen een meen 14 13 
eee NSS 335 SSO Oo SCO ee et 7 8 
[MN eRe ees R Stross SOUR abM Gena Khas meinewie ses airs 3 I 
British Empire, other, or unspecified .........00.000 ceecses 5 5 
PINE NAOITS Nee hnieSa bee eeick wanes a kenesces eens 82 83 
iSeneNy. 1 eee ache eS eake bss esse shims aioe beunes 12 8 
OR IMUNTIES Cece oe ak wids oh ous Sie mumemiauniais 6, 9 
Total cases (= 100 per cent) ....... LEkchben cain 162 162 


* Or country of leader’s own origin if he was the first in the family to settle in America. In 
either case, last country before settlement in America. 


39 Defining “colonial” families as those settled in America before 1776. 
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They could claim Protestant, and often Episcopal or Presbyterian, 
backgrounds. 














TABLE V 
AMERICAN BusINEss AND PoLiTicAL LEADERS By RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND* 
Denomination Business Leaders Political Leaders 
(per cent of) (per cent of) 
MESS PEISS DAL coyestst ais vole’ cie/ aie fosevevere is alsioioterovelelejoiaileloterereissatela-eimserere 25 12 
Pee SER UAATY- /4j-57-7a] 05 co's ine 10i0s0r ai Loitalo' ole Tolae: evsiove\e sis iate @iaieiesueiniers 21 17 
IN TEENOA TSE 255% io 5a oyu 2is Zoe tants (asin toyorai avova evstoloia @sdcoiwiewveieierdle.eielerelere 9 13 
BS AS aso re ao tance vote ve aioe ain: aici olals aveloveloreiansls azole aieteieisislere aero 5 7 
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BRUCE iG avers: osaveiele seve iecoiesatere a reletare exe lousicloeoncieie tie. sieseicleie go 94 
MEAEIONIG. a ross ata'aie ays cesses otal evar for staveys oie exer elezonavevsseusxerale a 4 
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*In almost all instances this is the religion of the leader himself and most likely of his 
family as well. In a few instances where a shift in religion is known to have occurred, only the old 
religion is counted. 


If not of recent foreign origin, was the typical American business 
leader of the early twentieth century a migrant from a farm? 

Table VI shows that the political leaders far more frequently than 
those in business came from rural areas, that almost 60 per cent of the 
latter were recruited from the larger towns and cities. Indeed, more 
than 20 per cent of them were born in cities that around the middle of 
the nineteenth century had populations of 100,000 or more. Upon these 
men rural influences even in a predominantly rural society must 
have been at a minimum. 


TABLE VI 


AMERICAN BusINEss AND Po.iTicAL LEADERS BY SIZE OF BIRTHPLACE* 








Size of Birthplace Business Leaders Political Leaders. 
(per cent of) (per cent of) 
IUCR ele 245 00))) ceicisza sioteis/a) avers <caieieteraiereleve-siclere. cloves cress 41 "5 
Ti CO iain kee dice vadcneserereccecnceas 19 “ 9 
MN MOver: BIOOG)) o-oo sis Sis oa resn tere toreiere ec areetoreiare reere ora 40 16 
Total cases: (== TOO 1PeF CONE) 0:6. si< ois0'es nie oe. eeies ore 164 180 


* Population is from the census nearest each man’s date of birth. In a few instances of men: 
raised in places (that is, moved there before reaching the age of 7) sufficiently larger or smaller 
than their birthplaces to alter their classification in the scale used in the table, that place, not the 
birthplace, was used. 
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Yet more significant in answering the question are the occupations 
of the fathers of these business leaders. Here we find that even of those 
born in rural areas fewer than one third (and only 12 per cent of the 
whole group) had fathers who were mainly farmers. Fifty-six per 
cent of all the business leaders, on the other hand, had fathers who had 
been in business—often big business—before them; eight of ten, 
indeed, came from business or professional families. 


TABLE VII 
AMERICAN BusINEss AND PotiricAL LEADERS BY FATHER’s OccUPATION* 


Occupation Business Leaders Political Leaders 
(per cent of) (per cent of) 

Businessman 33 

Professional 18 

Farmer 38 

Public official 9 

Worker 2 


Total cases (= 100 per cent) 167 


* Some fathers engaged in more than one occupation. The one used here was dominant in the 
period in which each man was raised. In a few instances this was not clear so a choice was made 
more or less arbitrarily (considering our lack of knowledge of income and status factors in the 
early nineteenth century) by which business (including higher company positions as well as 
company ownership) took precedence over farming and professional or public-official positions 
over both. This conforms roughly to the ascending order of status used in classifying occupations 
today. In no instance was there a problem of a father who was a worker (including wage as 
well as salaried occupations). About one third of the professionals were lawyers or engineers who 
might have been called businessmen, given the nature of their professional work; the others were 
clergymen, doctors, writers, etc. “Public official” includes professional politicians (even if not 
officeholders) and lawyers who were chiefly public men. 


Darwin P. Kingsley, who was president of the New York Life 
Insurance Company from 1907 to 1931 and chairman of the board 
from 1931 to his death two years later, once said of his impoverished 
early years: 


On the 4o-acre farm, in Vermont, where I was born, everything we wore and 
everything we ate was grown on the farm, except a little sugar once in a while in 
place of maple sugar, which was indigenous, and a little tea. From a dozen sheep 
came wool which was first spun and then woven by hand into winter clothing. 
Our garden supplied flax which was made into summer garments .. . . I well 
remember the first time my father took his wool and swapped it for fulled cloth. 
We all regarded that as an epochal advance into a higher state of civilization. 

At Alburg, where I was born, there were not then (1857) enough houses to form 
even a hamlet. In the summer I attended the old “deestrict” school, a primitive 
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affair innocent of any suggestion of higher education. In our home were very few 
books. Life there was clean through and through, self-respecting, and full of moral 
and religious discipline. But it was extremely narrow, uninspiring, and unimagina- 
tive. There was little or nothing to fire a boy with ambition or enthusiasm or 
to acquaint him with the world that lay beyond his “cabined, cribbed, and con- 
fined” sphere.*° 


Yet it was not this kind of poverty that Carnegie had in mind when 
he recommended his “sternest of all schools”; this kind of spiritual and 
intellectual poverty was probably most prevalent among the poor, but 
this much at least they shared with large segments of the population 
at all levels, including those born and raised among the very rich. 
Call Kingsley’s family poor in material things as well; but compared 
with the sons of many urban and rural wage workers even in the 
1850’s he and other farmers’ sons like him were not worse off. 

Nevertheless, in the next table, showing the social status of the fami- 
lies of these business and political leaders, Kingsley and a few others 
with apparently similar or poorer backgrounds were classified as lower 
class. Men were classified as of the upper class when it was clear that 
their fathers, like those of August Belmont, Cornelius K. G. Billings, or 
Charles Deering, were themselves big businessmen, or where their fam- 
ilies, like those of Robert Todd Lincoln or Winslow Shelby Pierce, were 
politically eminent. Generally speaking, those in between—including 
some businessmen with no special claims to wealth or power or profes- 
sionals like the average clergyman, doctor, or lawyer—were ranked as 
of middle-class origins. This does not mean that their fathers were not 
of help to them. James B. Duke, for example, rose to wealth and power 
with a company founded by his father; George W. Perkins moved to a 
partnership in the House of Morgan—probably the acting head of 
the house at one stage—from a vice-presidency in the New York Life 
Insurance Company in which his father, a minor executive there, had 
given him his business start. 

Not all the men ranked in the upper class, of course, had fathers as 
rich and powerful as those of Belmont or Billings, or families as well 
connected as those of Lincoln or Pierce. Many in the middle bracket, 
likewise, probably were not as fortunate in their upbringing as Elbert 
H. Gary, whose family is classified there; probably few so classified 
were as poor in material things as the Harrimans. 


40 Forbes, Men Who Are Making America, p. 232. 
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TABLE VIII 





AMERICAN BusINEss AND POLITICAL LEADERS BY FAMILY STATUS 


Status Business Leaders Political Leaders 
(per cent of) (per cent of) 
36 
Middle 50 
14 


Total cases (= 100 per cent) 180 


Poor boys, as Carnegie rightly said, usually go to work early in life. 
Clearly few of these business and political leaders were poor boys. And, 
as the following table shows, few of them went to work at an early age. 


TABLE IX 


American Business AND PotiricaL LEADERS By AGE ON GoING To Work* 


Age Business Leaders Political Leaders 


(per cent of) (per cent of) 
15 or under 13 
10 
19 and over a9 


Total cases (= 100 per cent) 182 


* This is age on taking first regular business, professional, or other job (except work on father’s 
or other relative’s farm) after leaving school or, in a very few instances, after leaving the Union 
or Confederate armies. 


Only one in five of these business leaders had a job before he was 16; 
slightly more than half of them had jobs before they were 19. Delaying 
the business debuts of most of the others—their late start, according to 
the tradition, being itself a handicap—was the pursuit of higher educa- 
tion, an undertaking that should so have altered their characters as to 
make them even poorer prospects for business success. The educational 
levels attained by all the leaders studied here are shown in the follow- 
ing table.” 


41 Henry Lee Higginson, senior partner in Lee, Higginson & Co. early in this century, once 
said: “If there were just one thing I could tell the boys of this country it would be to tell them 
to be expert in whatever they set out to do. This country sorely needs experts. There is a 
scarcity of experts and a great opportunity for the boy who wants to be of the greatest service.” — 
Quoted from Samuel A. Eliot, Biographical History of Massachusetts (Boston: Massachusetts 
Biography Society, 1911-1918), Vol. IX (no pagination). Since Higginson spoke, this scarcity of 
experts in some lines has been so fully overcome that big corporations sometimes seem to be 
choked by them. The early business bureaucrats studied here, however, as a rule had no formal 
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TABLE X 
AMERICAN BusINEss AND Po.iTicAL LeapErs By HicHEst EDUCATIONAL LEVEL ATTAINED* 


Education Business Leaders Political Leaders 
; (per cent of) (per cent of) 

Grammar school 18 

High school 27 

Some college II 

College graduate 44 55 


Total cases (= 100 per cent) 188 


*] have reduced the many types of older schools to this modern terminology, including in 
“grammar school” institutions called by that name, as well as district, public, common, and 
similar schools; in “high school,” academies and others of similar rank. Counted among gram- 
mar-school boys are those who had little or no formal education as well as graduates; among 
high-school boys, all those who attended whether graduates or not. A few who had private tutors 
well into their teens but did not attend college are counted with the high-school group. 


Of the business leaders who did not go to work until they were 19 or 
older, 76 per cent had gone to college. Four out of five of these, in turn, 
were of the upper class. No group, if the traditional account of the 
origins and ascent pattern of the American business elite truly repre- 
sented the facts, could have been worse off than this one in the competi- 
tion for business eminence. Yet about 28 per cent of the business leaders 
are found in it.*” These men shared all the alleged handicaps: upper- 
class upbringing, college education, a late business start; yet, if speed of 
ascent be taken as the measure of the greatest attainment, these men 
were actually the most successful of all. Not only did they spend less 
time after starting to work in getting to the top,** but, as the following 
table shows, they got there on the whole earlier in life than those 
allegedly most favored. This table shows the ages at which the two 
polar groups attained the high positions that made them eligible for 
this study. 


business or professional training. Those who went to college found few courses in business sub- 
jects when they were in attendance. About 9 per cent of the whole group attended secretarial, 
bookkeeping, or technical schools; 10 per cent had formal engineering training; 16 per cent had 
legal educations. Sixty-five per cent had no formal vocational, business, or professional education. 

42 Based on 180 business leaders about whom all three kinds of data are known. 

43 An estimate based on data about the presidents and partners studied here showing elapsed 
working time indicates that 61 per cent of the middle- and lower-class, noncollege, early starters 
(before 19 years of age) spent more than thirty years at work before acquiring the position 
that made them eligible for this study while 66 per cent of the upper-class, college, late 
starters (19 years of age or older) spent /ess than thirty years. 
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TABLE XI 





AMERICAN Business LEADERS By AGE ON BECOMING PRESIDENT OR PARTNER OF Mayor Company* 


Early-Starting, 








Late-Starting, Middle- 
Upper-Class, and Lower-Class 
Age College Men Noncollege Men 
(per cent of) (per cent of) 
Uc er TIRES rey as ns 5 ae a ey ny ee Arg a ee 43 66 26 48 
BEND Sebo sees Ah ee hia iaickeccubeeabanaeeunhaeas 23 22 
SOU Oe 2s 5 ee es oo TO er Pra ee 34 52 
Reotalicases (== FOO PEL IGEN) ac css s aeicis s 2's we weies 40 53 


* Board chairmen are a special case in regard to age on attaining the position and were 
omitted from this table. 


Still, one has to stretch a point to attribute to more than two or three 
general American historians amy discussion of the speed of ascent of the 
business elite. More of them stress this elite’s typically lower-class, 
foreign, or farm origins and speculate on the forces that impelled men 
upward from such insalubrious environs. Yet poor immigrant boys and 
poor farm boys together actually make up no more than 3 per cent of 
the business leaders who are the subject of this essay. If men with such 
backgrounds had been in fact representative of the great entrepreneurs 
of the later nineteenth century, they must have been supplanted with 
extraordinary rapidity by the higher status, more highly educated 
bureaucrats of the following generation. More likely, poor immigrant 
and poor farm boys who become business leaders have always been more 
conspicuous in American history books than in the American busi- 
ness elite. 


Harvard University WILLIAM MILLER 








Reviews of Books 


TECHNOLOGY AND ECONOMICS IN INDUSTRIAL 
HISTORY 


Invention and Innovation in the Radio Industry. By W. Rupert Maclaurin with 
the technical assistance of R. Joyce Harman. Foreword by Karl T. Compton. 
[Massachusetts Institute of Technology Studies of Innovation.] New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. xxi, 304. $6.00. 


The title of Mr. Maclaurin’s study scarcely does justice to the full scope of his 
undertaking and to the comprehensiveness of his accomplishment. Within a bare 
three hundred pages including extensive and excellent appendixes, bibliography, 
and index, the author has woven a complex pattern tracing the development of 
radio from its first faint intimations in the fundamental scientific discoveries of the 
nineteenth century to its attainment of full stature as a major American industry 
in the two decades between the two World Wars. Mr. Maclaurin’s primary pur- 
pose was to unravel and arrange the many threads of scientific and inventive enter- 
prise both in Europe and America that produced the basic instruments and 
patents comprising the essential foundations of the radio industry. This constitutes, 
as it were, the warp of the fabric; despite the intricate maze of technical detail 
somewhat bewildering to the layman, the record of inventions and inventors is 
unfolded with skill and clarity from the first beginnings of wireless communica- 
tion after 1900 to and including the emergence of television on the eve of World 
War II. It is a special virtue of this study that it is not overwhelmed by the 
enveloping impersonality of modern large-scale industry; the qualities and contri- 
butions of the many individuals figuring in this development are appraised and 
acknowledged in a generous and impartial spirit. 

For the economic historian this survey of the role of science and technology in 
the radio industry has particular interest as an object lesson demonstrating the 
value of a thorough familiarity with technology as a basic aid to economic analysis. 
Mr. Maclaurin performs an expert and excellent service in integrating the tech- 
nological with the economic, legal, and political history of the radio industry into 
an institutional pattern that is both specific and explicit and also representative of 
significant recent tendencies in American business. This is the woof of the fabric, 
comprising such controversial questions as the respective functions of independent 
inventors and innovators like De Forest, Fessenden, Armstrong, and Du Mont 
and of the large electrical corporations with their collective research activities and 
patent pools such as General Electric, Westinghouse, American Telephone and 
Telegraph, and the Radio Corporation of America. Mr. Maclaurin opens large 
vistas of economic analysis, embracing, among others, the problems of patent 
policy and the relative merits of monopoly and competition or rather imperfect 
competition, especially significant in a field in which continuous long-range 
research is essential and expensive and in which the over-all decisions regarding 
the utilization of available broadcasting channels ultimately transcend merely 
business considerations and become a matter affecting the public interest and 
public policy. 

209 
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On all these questions Mr. Maclaurin marshals an impressive mass of relevant 
factual information and weighs the evidence judiciously, conveniently summariz- 
ing a series of moderate conclusions in a final chapter. If he tends to lean toward 
the large corporations, on the one hand, because of their support of extensive and 
expensive research, he also recognizes fully the innovative role of independent 
inventors. If he is rather hard on the independent radio manufacturers in the 
chapter bearing the telling title, “The Perennial Gale of Competition, 1928-41,” 
it is because they tended to place merchandising and selling ahead of fundamental 
research and development; and he does admit the existence of serious deficiencies 
in the prevailing patent policy. 

It is not so much a fault as it is a product of the avowedly restricted objective 
of this study that patents and patent litigation loom rather large in the treatment 
and appear to give a kind of legalistic flavor and sanction to the actual develop- 
ment of the industry. Two important aspects of the industry, however, manu- 
facturing and broadcasting, receive limited and incidental attention. These are, 
of course, important enough to warrant separate and more adequate analysis, and 
it is, indeed, the special merit of this work that it opens but does not close the 
discussion. Mr. Maclaurin has broken the ground and laid the basis for further 
investigation into the business as well as into the larger social and cultural aspects 
and implications of the American radio industry, bringing it, moreover, through 
the last decade to the current transition from radio to television. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute SAMUEL REZNECK 


American Transportation in Prosperity and Depression. By Thor Hultgren. 
[Studies in Business Cycles, No. 3.] New York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1948. Pp. xxxiii, 397. $5.00. 


The National Bureau’s program for research on business cycles is now a quarter- 
century old. What was originally intended to be a single treatise has become the 
series on “Studies in Business Cycles.” Mitchell’s famous 1927 volume was the 
first in this series, and Burns’s and Mitchell’s Measuring Business Cycles was the 
second. The present volume by Hultgren is the third. (The bureau has published 
numerous other volumes and briefer reports dealing with business cycles, but they 
are not considered part of the present series.) It is also, according to Arthur F. 
Burns in his introduction, the first of a “dozen monographs each of which would 
seek to establish what cyclical behavior has been characteristic of an important 
economic activity or group of activities.” They will be followed by “a volume or 
two that would weave the results yielded by the special monographs into a theo- 
retical account of how business cycles run their course” (p. vi). We must therefore 
ask two questions. What are the merits of the present volume as an independent 
study? And what does it tell us about the potential fruitfulness of the National 
Bureau’s business-cycle research program as a whole? 

The primary question Hultgren seeks to answer is: How did the American 
railroad industry behave during business cycles? The answer is developed in two 
steps. Chapters 1 and 2 trace out in detail how the volume and composition of 
railroad traffic change during business cycles, the latter defined in terms of the 
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National Bureau’s standard reference dates. The second step, comprising the major 
part of the study, consists of determining how each of the main variables affecting 
costs and revenues behaves during cycles in traffic. This involves a painstakingly 
detailed investigation of the cyclical behavior of the use, supply, and condition of 
equipment, of employment and labor productivity, of the quantity of fuel con- 
sumed, of wages and prices received and paid, of money costs, and of profits. 

The wealth of statistics available through the ICC are examined with minute 
care. The standards of careful workmanship we expect from the National Bureau 
are more than met. Sometimes, indeed, the text is almost lost amid the 151 tables 
and 133 charts that nail down the author’s every statement, even those which do 
not require such detailed documentation. 

Some important findings emerge from this mass of facts. For the first time 
probably for any industry we are able to separate in detail the effect on costs of 
changes in efficiency in real terms and of changes in factor prices (including the 
prices of materials). Burns is quite right, in his introduction, to emphasize the 
importance of this part of Hultgren’s work. Real costs per unit of traffic conform 
inversely to cycles in traffic, and this movement more than offsets the tendency of 
factor prices to conform positively. Money cost per unit, therefore, falls during 
expansions in traffic and rises during contractions. Since this is not offset by oppo- 
site movements in revenue per unit, wit profits rise and fall with the volume of 
traffic. (There is some rough tendency for profit per unit to lead at the turns, but 
the lead is not striking.) Any student of business cycles will recognize the 
importance of this finding, as he will also the value of Hultgren’s study of the 
relations between changes in stocks of equipment and cyclical changes in traffic. 

These and related findings enhance our knowledge of how the railroad industry 
reacts to business cycles. But what about the equally (or even more) important 
question: How, over the last 75 years or more, have secular and cyclical changes in 
the railroad industry affected the stability of the rest of the economy? Hultgren’s 
data trace out for us the stages in the growth of the industry with which we are 
familiar. But did railway investment play the same initiating role in business 
cycles before 1887, when new road mileage reached a peak, as after? From the 
point of view of the stability and rate of growth of the economy, what is the 
significance of the fact that various indexes of current railway investment reached 
a peak during the years 1905-1910? Burns and Mitchell pointed out several years 
ago that, whereas railway investment once showed a substantial lead compared to 
the turns in general business, this lead tended to become shorter as the industry 
approached maturity and was eventually replaced by a lag (Measuring Business 
Cycles, pp. 414-16). I do not recall that Hultgren even comments on this signifi- 
cant fact. Nor does he attempt to measure what share of total investment in the 
economy was accounted for by the railroads during succeeding decades. But we 
need such information to assess the role the railroads played in the changing 
congeries of forces that have created American business cycles. 

Hultgren does pay some attention to the way secular forces work themselves 
out through successive short-period changes. Thus the railroads’ loss of traffic 
to competing forms of transportation accelerated during depressions and slackened 
during upswings, and this tendency in turn is related to cyclical changes in the 
relation between the prices charged for competing forms of transport. On the 
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whole, however, the relation between secular and cyclical change is subordinated 
to a narrow and mechanical treatment of cyclical change within the railroad 
industry. 

Thus the book will be of greater interest to specialists in business cycles and 
railway economics than to economic historians or general economists. Hultgren 
and the bureau have provided us with another useful statistical study—but one 
unnecessarily limited in conception and suffering from some lack of historical 
perspective. If we are to maximize our knowledge about business cycles, we should 
base our empirical work upon a broader conception of the evolutionary process out 
of which business cycles emerge than is evident in Hultgren’s study. 


University of California R. A. Gorpon 


The First Five Years of the Railroad Era in Colorado: June 19, 1867, to June 19, 
1872, Julesburg to Pueblo in Five Years. Compiled by E. O. Davis. Golden, 
Colo.: Sage Books, 1949. Pp. xiv, 214. $3.00. 


The Sapbush Run: An Informal History of the Black River & Utica Railroad. By 
Thomas C. O’Donnell. Introduction by Walter D. Edmonds. Boonville, N.Y.: 
Black River Books, 1948. Pp. 156. $2.00. 


The First Five Years of the Railroad Era in Colorado is a record of miscel- 
laneous information beginning with the arrival of the Union Pacific at Julesburg 
on June 19, 1867, and ending with the completion of the Denver and Rio Grande 
to Pueblo on June 19, 1872. The book is not a history of early Colorado railroad- 
ing. There is nothing in the volume about promotional schemes, finance, or 
traffic. It is simply a day-by-day account by a retired Union Pacific engineer of 
actual railroad construction during this period. The compilation is based almost 
exclusively on the news columns of two Denver newspapers and a diary of a con- 
temporary construction engineer. It has two completely illegible maps. 

The Sapbush Run is a delightful but uncritical story of a 34-mile branch line 
in the 12,000-mile New York Central system. Chartered in 1853, the road was 
designed to connect the New York Central at Utica with the St. Lawrence River. 
Private capital, however, viewed the project as a hazardous financial undertaking. 
The length of the road, the absence of any considerable local traffic, and a moun- 
tainous terrain presented difficulties considered too great to overcome. At this 
critical moment in the company’s history, the city of Utica subscribed $250,000 
to assist in putting the road through. 

In 1856, three years after construction began, the line reached Boonville thirty 
miles away and the promoters the end of their fortune. The Panic of 1857 forced 
the company into bankruptcy, but it was soon reorganized and became an 
important artery of commerce as well as a source of profit to its owners. 

Mr. O’Donnell writes with great zest. He is adept at storytelling and manages 
to recapture for his readers much of the color, action, and spirit of the times. In 
his discussion of company finances, however, he greatly underestimates the role 
of municipal subsidies in the success of the enterprise. Throughout the length of 
the line public money took the initial risk. It pioneered the way. It made possible 
the early completion of the road to the St. Lawrence. The book is poorly illustrated, 
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and the absence of a map is a serious handicap to the reader. There is no 
bibliography. 


Syracuse University Harry H. Pierce 


The Shipbuilding Business in the United States of America. Edited by F. G. 
Fassett, Jr. New York: The Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, 
1948. Vol. I: pp. ix, 324; Vol. II: pp. 255. $12.00. 


In this encyclopedic work are presented the views of recognized leaders of the 
shipbuilding industry: H. Gerrish Smith, John F. Metten, Arthur B. Homer, and 
Joseph Wright Powell, to mention just a few. It is sponsored by the Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers and is intended, primarily, for this 
society's membership but will also serve as a primary source for historians. Inci- 
dentally, chapter 2, “History and Development of Shipbuilding 1776-1944,” writ- 
ten by John G. B. Hutchins (whose own book has become a principal source on 
this subject) makes frequent footnote references to other publications of this 
society. 

In the opening chapter, James W. Culliton of the Harvard School of Business 
Administration provides a clear and succinct summary of economics and ship- 
building. He emphasizes the fact that shipbuilding is so important to the nations 
of the world, in both their warmaking activities and their economic development, 
that “economics has been tempered by and at times supplanted by politics.” This 
influence of politics “is merely a projection of the fact that shipbuilding is 
important, not only to people trying to make a living but also to nations trying to 
protect and improve their positions in the world.” 

Following Mr. Hutchins’ very inclusive chapter on the history of shipbuilding 
in the United States, there are chapters on statistics, shipyard layout and organiza- 
tion, and labor and wage systems. Historians will find collected and compressed 
within these covers authoritative background information not otherwise easily 
available accompanied by diagrams, illustrations, and statistical tables. Volume II 
contains chapters on such subjects as contracts, planning, scheduling, cost estimat- 
ing, procurement, accounting insurance, and inspection. They are of interest 
primarily to specialists in these fields and are in the nature of handbooks, too 
technical to be of great interest to the uninitiated. 

The Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers is serving a useful pur- 
pose in collecting, in this manner, the best thought of leaders in the shipbuilding 
industry. Now that the pressure of the war years has ended, it is an opportune 
moment for these men to look back and assess the strong and weak points of the 
activity that achieved such remarkable results—both enough and on time. 

While pointing out the very real value of this work it is also necessary to men- 
tion its limitations. The quality that makes a writer authoritative, a profound 
knowledge growing out of long and firsthand experience, tends also to limit his 
horizon and to make it difficult for him to be objective. Most of these contributors 
are thinking of their recent and stirring wartime experiences. Their main concern 
is to present a picture of ideal practices straight from the anvil of the strenuous 
war years. A reader who is not interested in the underlying structural framework 
of the industry will have to range beyond the confines of these two volumes. He 
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will find almost nothing here about personalities, about mistakes, about such 
things as the tug of war for priorities and the skirmishes and countermarches that 
took place during the “battle of Washington.” For this he must await the careful 
winnowing of documentary evidence, dug from the mounds of paper in the 
nation’s storehouses. 


Wagner Memorial Lutheran College Davin B. TyLer 


ENTREPRENEURS AND ENTERPRISES 


Business Incorporations in the United States, 1800-1943. By George Heberton 
Evans, Jr. New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1948. Pp. viti, 
184. $6.00. 


No economic institution, that of private property excepted, has had so great a 
hand in shaping the modern American scene as has the business corporation— 
not even the trade-union or the public debt. The history, particularly the eco- 
nomic history, of few institutions is so obscure. 

The difficulties that impede a clear delineation of the corporation’s evolution 
have been, and are, manifold. There is the problem of unraveling the corporate 
legal history and experience of forty-eight separate states. There is the question of 
choosing significant units of measurement in corporate growth: Shall we select 
the number of incorporations, as Mr. Evans has done, the volume of assets con- 
trolled, the amount of authorized stock (neglecting such statistical puzzles as no 
par stock and the several kinds of surplus), the share of national product produced 
by corporations, or still other criteria? There is the unfortunate fact that the 
beginnings of many of the most significant corporate practices—such as the origin 
of preferred stock, present-day proxy forms, and the executive committee of the 
board of directors—are lost, if not in the mists of antiquity, at least in the dust 
stirred by the speed of economic development and business progress during the 
last 150 years. There is the gigantic task of relating corporate evolution to con- 
current developments, such as the opening of the West and the development of 
the New York money market. 

Mr. Evans’ very useful volume brings light to some of the dark corners of this 
involved and fascinating subject. The main theme of his work, and it is a work 
which has requited enormous labor, is perhaps most succinctly described as an 
investigation into fluctuations in the corporate birth rate throughout two periods: 
1800-1875 and 1860-1943. During the first period incorporation by special act 
was the usual practice; during the second, the general incorporation statute came 
into common use. 

The method followed has been to compile, for each period, statistical indexes 
of variations in incorporating activity. In the earlier period data from a sample of 
eight states were used; in the latter period, from sixteen. In only one instance— 
New Jersey for the interval 1800-1875—do the basic data for one state cover all 
the years in one period. This brief statement, however, does not do justice to the 
careful scholarship employed in the preparation of the volume nor does it sug- 
gest the numerous ancillary uses made of the underlying data. Some indica- 
tion of these uses can be given by listing four chapter headings: “The Number 
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of Incorporations and Their Authorized Capital Stock”; “Large, Medium, and 
Small Business Corporations”; “An Industrial Classification of Incorporation”; 
“Fields of Corporate Enterprise.” 

The lack of a more explicit and comprehensive statement of the scope, pur- 
pose, and intent of the volume and the absence of a summary of the findings are 
matters of regret, particularly in view of the great amount of research that the 
book represents. The chapter on incorporations and business cycles, for example, 
ends with the statement: “The evidence . . . . indicates a high degree of correla- 
tion between movements in incorporations and business generally. Since incorpo- 
rations belong to the preparatory stage of enterprise, troughs in incorporations 
on the average lead troughs in business. Peaks in incorporations also lead peaks in 
business, but by a smaller average interval and less regularly ..... One might 
almost have been led to predict that peaks in incorporations would follow peaks 
in business ..... ” This conclusion hardly does justice to the labor involved in 
compiling the material required for this chapter. There is no question, however, 
that Mr. Evans pushes into fields of economic history hitherto hardly explored 
and that numerous monographs of this type are essential if we are some time to 
have a penetrating and thoroughgoing economic history of this country. 


Harvard University Cuartes C. AsBott 


The Legend of Henry Ford. By Keith Sward. New York: Rinehart and Company, 
1948. Pp. viii, 550. $5.00. 


In all American history there is no more paradoxical figure than Henry Ford, 
and, while he comes out of Sward’s careful and comprehensive study as a clearly 
delineated industrial tycoon, he remains in the end enigmatic still. Enigmatic 
partly as a personality, partly as an exhibit of recent Americana, partly as a repre- 
sentative of an epoch, but most significantly for his folk-hero appeal to the Ameri- 
can public. It is to this last aspect that Sward’s book is devoted, and contemplation 
of the picture he has painted is a profoundly disturbing experience for it raises 
extraordinarily grave doubts concerning the quality and strength of the American 
concept of democracy. Here is a type of individualism that not only has all the 
earmarks of the quintessential American but also shifts from the time-honored 
tolerances, ideals, and values of the Enlightenment to a most rigid and anti- 
democratic authoritarianism with all the thoughtless ease with which one changes 
clothes to adjust to the vagaries of the weather. 

What is one to make of this combination? If it is no accident that Ford became 
a popular American hero, it is also no accident that he is the apostle of Aldous 
Huxley’s mordant Brave New World. But this confronts the reader with more 
than the mere chaos in Ford’s mind; there is also the far more serious problem of 
the chaos in the institutions and philosophy of the American way of life. Mr. 
Sward has done a great and inestimable service by bringing out in rich detail the 
objective facts on the former, but he offers virtually no clue at all to the latter. 

Consider the picture. In the forefront stands the well-known fact that Ford’s 
entire career — earthy, homely, and “practical” throughout — has been shrouded 
in myth. But how is it possible in our contemporary society, equipped with vast, 
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complicated, and rapid-functioning fact-gathering and news-disseminating facili- 
ties as it is, for such a myth to grow up around such an outstanding figure — 
especially of one so continuously in the limelight and in himself so completely 
autochthonous an expression of the American Zeitgeist? Not only for the myth 
to be spun but to have reshaped the reality so far and under the very noses of the 
people most familiar with the facts? Ford’s propaganda experts did not hesitate 
to use the technique of the “big lie” or to employ freely the prevaricating hugger- 
mugger of high-pressure selling methods so as to palm off the most unpalatable 
untruths in the disarming guise of the most acceptable virtue. Error was mixed 
up with truth, fact with fancy, until the two became virtually inseparable. Fur- 
thermore this was accomplished not once but dozens of times and in numerous 
situations — as with his dissemination of the spurious Protocols, his virtual 
endorsement of Hitler, his consistent consorting with the underworld and his use 
of private armed police, his sustained efforts to dictate the personal lives and 
morals of his employees and their families — where the outlook, the intent, and 
the purport of his actions flew in the face of the conventional credo as it has long 
been known, in its most elementary and irreducible form, to every American 
school child. 

On the one hand, the popular Legend of Henry Ford permits him to stand as 
the epitome of American individualism, as, indeed, almost its paragon of virtue. 
Behind this aspect of his life is his background in free-soil populism, his irrecon- 
cilable antipathy to the “money interests” and “Wall Street,” his belief in the 
libertarian “rugged individualism” in the original Jeffersonian sense, his leveling 
Bible Belt religious piety, his literal acceptance of the little man’s frugal-minded 
precepts as contained in Poor Richard’s Almanac, his plain living and his child- 
like love for the folk music, old furniture, and other evidences of an idyllic and 
simple past. For a period of time he even thought of himself as a “socialist,” 
advocating the nationalization of the railroads, power, telephone, and telegraph 
networks, the right of man to a job, a permanent program of public works, the 
five-day week, group medicine, and other social reforms. For a period of time his 
Dearborn Independent was one of the most radical publications in America. 

But, at. the same time, as Sward brings out in fulsome detail, he also held that 
most workers were “nitwits,” that human beings were motivated almost wholly 
by money and fear, that the masses of ignorant wanted to be led by the enterpris- 
ing intelligent, that trade-unions and federal aid for relief — not to mention vir- 
tually the whole of the New Deal which he fought root and branch — were 
Communist inspired, that the country suffered from the machinations of inter- 
national bankers who were always mostly Jewish, and that, in general, he per- 
sonally was destined to lead the country out of the wilderness. He possessed a 
strong sense of mission. The charisma that had settled on him was the secret of 
organizing a giant factory. This was the modern formula — everything neatly 
dovetailed, integrated, co-ordinated; every man and every cog in its place and 
each in detail performing the precise functions at the moment of time as directed 
by the genius who was its brain and central nervous system. Thus for all pro- 
duction, for all economic life — but also for government. Eventually, he held, 
industry must take over the government because it alone had the secret of 
rational, efficient, productive organization. A reporter for The New York Times 
once called Ford “an industrial fascist —the Mussolini of Detroit” because his 
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organization was “the world’s outstanding example of complete autocratic con- 
trol of a vast industry” (p. 369). Like all autocrats he considered himself infallible 
and was fond of repeating the boast that he never made a mistake in his life. 

There is paradox enough in all this to baffle any writer, and it is made no 
easier, as Sward points out on numerous occasions, by virtue of the fact that 
Ford’s personal life is shrouded in mystery. As an industrial tycoon he resembles 
the elder Rockefeller far more than a Henry Kaiser. Shy, retiring, a bad public 
speaker, nervous under interview, he resembles the humble and unsure common 
man on the street and not at all the flamboyant would-be dictator or the serene 
interpreter of voices from some modern Delphic tripod. To carry through suc- 
cessfully analysis of how all these elements were woven together, beginning from 
the early days in Detroit and ending with the supersession of Edsel and then 
Henry II, is no mean task, and Mr. Sward has carried it off amazingly well and 
with an uncannily sure hand. 

There are, to be sure, many gaps. Thus it is nowhere brought out that Ford, 
the industrial rationalizer par excellence, was actually but little more than a 
“practical man” in the ordinary sense of the term. River Rouge was laid out 
without any clear-cut plan, and the whole enterprise grew, hit or miss, more or 
less like Topsy. Ford had but very little more use for scientists than for any other 
specialty that he did not understand, and practically no real laboratory work was 
ever done in the Ford system. His cars were more the product of sheer “Yankee 
ingenuity” than of research, and where this was not the case Ford borrowed 
mostly from others. Nor, again, is there any mention of Ford’s highly interesting 
connection with Garvin and his fantastic plans for the Farm Chemurgic Council. 
A strange omission is any reference to the numerous delegations of foreign 
workmen, specialists, and businessmen who visited the Ford plant from time to 
time, concerning which there is a rather large and very interesting literature. 
There is only a passing reference to the Oxford Group movement, though the 
Ford family shared with the Firestones the role of principal means of financial 
support for Buchman’s cohorts for many years. 

But in a canvas so big these are probably only minor errors (there is one bit of 
bad arithmetic, at the top of page 75) or omissions. Far more important is the 
fact that there is virtually no analysis of Ford as a personality, something that we 
might have been led by Mr. Sward’s special interest in the field of psychology to 
expect. Possibly this must wait for data from secret memoirs or other sources not 
yet available. Possibly it is another major job in itself. But it remains both a 
fascinating and a critical question to be answered. Even more important is the 
problem of how this “legend” came to be accepted. Why, in short, has it taken 
the Sward scalpel to reveal so much that should have been known all along to 
both the general public and to the researcher? 

This last question is clearly a far larger task still, and we can only hope that 
Sward will continue his investigations in this direction and that in so doing he 
may achieve results of the quality and stature of his invaluable Legend of Henry 
Ford. 


University of California Rosert A. Brapy 
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Empire on Wheels. By Raymond W. Settle and Mary Lund Settle. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1949. Pp. xix, 153. $3.50. 


This monograph traces the various business enterprises of Russell, Majors, and 
Waddell. On the basis of earlier experiences in merchandising, banking, and trans- 
portation on a small scale, these men developed a large military freighting concern 
that virtually monopolized Army contracts in the trans-Mississippi West for much 
of the period 1855-1861. Subsidiary enterprises consisted of stagecoach, express 
and mail business, with the famous pony express perhaps best known to modern- 
day readers. While freighting was profitable, contract troubles with the govern- 
ment and unexpected disasters on the plains cut heavily into returns. Their other 
enterprises, except possibly for merchandising, seem not to have been remunera- 
tive. In 1855 the organization was able to care for contracts requiring 1,700 
employees, 7,500 oxen, and 500 wagons; by the early 1860’s the firm was 
bankrupt. 

The authors are at their best in analyzing the personalities of the three men, in 
depicting the operation of a freighting train, and in accounting for the rapid 
decline of the partnership. The focus is centered too narrowly on the one organiza- 
tion, however, to provide much evidence of what was unique and what was 
common in the methods employed by the partners. Apart from the Waddell Col- 
lection, the claim of having employed much “unknown and unused” source mate- 
rial is overstated. An occasional sprightly phrase is subject to historical question. 
Nonetheless, the book is well written, involves much patient research, and has 
been handsomely printed by Stanford University Press. 


University of Missouri Lewis ATHERTON 


GATX: A History of the General American Transportation Corporation, 1898- 
1948. By Ralph C. Epstein. New York: North River Press, 1948. Pp. x, 198. 
Not for sale. 


Like many another business firm, General American grew from a small begin- 
ning largely through reinvestment of earnings. Originating as an individual 
proprietorship in 1898 with twenty-eight cars, the company today owns and oper- 
ates about fifty-five thousand tank, refrigerator, and other specialized types of 
railroad cars that it leases to shippers. It has also become a major manufacturer 
of railroad cars and in recent years has branched out to acquire salt-water terminals 
for handling and storing liquids and into manufacturing processing equipment, 
motor buses, plastics, and refrigeration equipment. 

Mr. Epstein’s analysis of the corporation’s financial history is especially interest- 
ing. Car manufacturing, like steel, is a “feast or famine” type of heavy industry, 
and the net profits from these operations have fluctuated widely. In good years 
they have formed more than one quarter of the total net earnings; in four depres- 
sion years they were negative. But car-leasing operations have always shown a 
profit and have been a stabilizing influence. As the car-building end of the busi- 
ness reached maturity the management embarked on diversified manufacturing 
programs in an effort to increase the profit from plant operations. While the 
company’s rate of profit for the last fifteen years was far lower than previously, 
General American has never shown a deficit, earning about 3 per cent even in 
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1932 (p. 103). Its rate of return from 1919 to 1946 has been less than the average 
of forty-seven large manufacturing companies taken as representative of “Amer- 
ican large-scale competitive industry” but has been markedly more stable. The 
author attributes the comparative steadiness of General American’s return on 
capital to its diversification of operations. Its dividend payments on common stock 
have been uninterrupted since the first distribution in 1919. 

To dismiss this little book as an authorized history by a relative of the officers 
of the company would be inconsiderate. The approach is scholarly, the account is 
comprehensive, and some mistaken decisions are acknowledged. Although it lacks 
complete documentation it is sound business history. 


Wellesley College Josep T. Lampe 


Bet a Million! The Story of John W. Gates. By Lloyd Wendt and Herman Kogan. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1948. Pp. 357. $3.50. 


Industry Builder: The Biography of Chester Earl Gray. By Robert E. Jones. Palo 
Alto, Calif.: Pacific Books, 1948. Pp. 233, $4.00. 


Two biographies of businessmen who differed more could not be harder to 
review at the same time. Messrs. Wendt and Kogan have turned their able 
journalistic talents to writing an exciting, lusty, entertaining biography of that 
colorful and audacious financial buccaneer, John W. Gates. The period of the 
story, 1855 to 1911, is that of the robber barons of the United States. The authors 
describe chronologically Gates’s rise from farm boy to financier, from the days 
when he was a salesman for the newfangled barbed wire for fencing ranches in 
Texas, and when, by startling methods adopted from patent-medicine salesmen, 
he won his first success in business. They show how this strange vulgarian 
gambled and took chances on firewood, hardware, steel, wheat, corn, cattle, rail- 
roads, and oil. He would bet on anything, and one season in England he won 
nearly a million dollars on horse racing. At Saratoga, New York, he refused the 
request of August Belmont that he limit himself to lower bets for the sake of the 
reputation of the institution. 

But the authors show that Gates was not just a gambler. They have uncovered 
a good deal of material about this bold man who flourished in the era of rugged 
individualism and monopoly. Gates was a builder, despite his swift and surprising 
speculations in the stock markets. He built Port Arthur, Texas, from a little flat 
town to a prosperous oil city. In a rare, tranquil period of his life he saved the 
failing Illinois Steel Company and by able and farsighted administration as a 
young man brought it to a point where it was second only to Carnegie’s concerns. 
But when he used his control of the American Steel and Wire Company and the 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Company to fight Morgan and Gary, the latter a boy- 
hood friend from the same Illinois town, Gates was beaten and yielded to the 
latter’s quiet, cold, logical ways, which were in the long run more effective in 
large-scale business building than Gates’s tempestuous, impulsive, and intuitive 
manner of stalking through a business career. 

Mr. Jones, author of Industry Builder, has also been a journalist, but he has 
been, in addition, a publisher, manager of the California State Trade Association 
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of the milk industry, and assistant to Chester Earl Gray, whose biography he has 
written as a labor of love. The story is that of a man who lived a full generation 
later than Gates, 1881 to 1944. A totally different type, Gray was the trained 
scientist, of quiet, dignified, serious manner, and given to careful study and 
analysis of business problems. More than Gates, he was a pioneer, in the true 
spirit of that word, a searcher after new ways of building industry and of giving 
greater service to mankind. He was an altruist, while Gates was an egotist and 
egoist. Gray’s great contribution, after his studies in chemistry at Iowa State Col- 
lege and his experience in the United States Department of Agriculture, was 
made when he entered the dairy industry in California in a period of rapid change 
during the first decade of the present century. Buttermaking was moving from 
local plants into “centralizing” plants. His major scientific discovery and invention 
had to do with the development of dry-milk manufacturing. Gray was a builder 
and a benefactor of people everywhere as Gates never was, nor ever could have 
been, nor wanted to be. For Gates belonged to a prior period in our history. 

Neither of these books is important in itself as a scholarly volume. The book on 
Gates is written in a more interesting journalistic style while the one on Gray 
does not quite do him justice because of its limping style, which is due in part 
to too great reliance upon long excerpts from bulletins and speeches. Neither book 
has any footnotes nor bibliography. But for all that, they do add to our knowledge 
of our business history. They are written by men who have tried to get at the 
facts, and they indicate that we have made great progress in developing an attitude 
of service in business toward our fellow men. 


Princeton, New Jersey Rupotr A. CLEMEN 


John Law: The History of an Honest Adventurer. By H. Montgomery Hyde. 
Denver: Alan Swallow, M.D. London: Howe and Van Thal, 1948. Pp. 200. 
$4.00. 


In the absence of the definitive life of the brilliant Scotch financier long ago 
promised by Paul Harsin (John Law: Oeuvres complete, Preface) we can be 
grateful for a biography that is competent and something more than an encyclo- 
pedia article, even though it is brief and far from analytical. Over half of the two 
hundred pages of Mr. Hyde’s book are devoted to Law’s life before 1715. It is 
something to have the personal aspects of his picaresque emergence into the light 
of history, his apparently facile accumulation of fortune, and his beginnings as 
a projector formulated with some extension, and with substantial skill, orderliness, 
and clarity. Even here something remains to be explained about the psychological 
process by which a gambler and man-about-town became a writer of economic 
treatises that, however disastrous their outcome as program, nevertheless bear the 
unmistakable stamp of genius in elevating the question of money from a crude 
mechanistic materialism to the level of social betterment. 

Mr. Hyde sensibly follows the dating determined by Harsin for the successive 
documents from Law’s hand and gives an abbreviated but substantially accurate 
narrative of the developments in which they appeared and functioned. Unhappily, 
they are not presented as steps in the evolutionary development of Law’s thought. 
On the other hand, it would seem, Mr. Hyde’s collection of the gossip of the 
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salons and the streets is most complete. Indeed, he wanders afield to bring in the 
scandals associated with the Regent’s personal life and the amusing stories of the 
visiting Russian, Czar Peter. 

In short, Mr. Hyde will not mislead his readers but he will not take them 
very far. 

The biography is supplemented by a good bibliographical essay and has a brief 
index. The book was printed in Holland and shows some of the characteristic 
accidents of such arrangements, rather too many failures of proofreading, and so 
on, but on the whole it is a thoroughly usable book. 


University of Wyoming F. L. Nusssaum 


A History of the Jorehaut Tea Co., Ltd., 1859-1946. By H. A. Antrobus. London: 
Tea and Rubber Mail, 1948. Pp. 368. 215. 


This work is a labor of love primarily intended for all who have served or will 
serve the second oldest tea company in Assam. It contains a wealth of detail on 
the history of this company and on every aspect of the process of tea manufacture 
in Assam. Part II presents a complete description of every one of the company’s 
tea gardens. The Appendix contains brief biographies of all the company’s staff, 
past and present, together with extracts from the early letter books and Mr. 
William Roberts’ “Observations on the Cultivation of the Tea Plant and the 
Manufacture of Tea,” written in 1869. 

For the economic historian, the book is somewhat disappointing because of the 
author’s method of arranging his voluminous materials in chronological chapters 
covering relatively short periods and placing after each of these chapters others 
covering a variety of supplementary topics such as plucking, tea auctions, and 
crop restriction. It is a work to be quarried in rather than read through. Its value 
for those uninitiated in the ways of the tea industry would have been greatly 
enhanced by relating this company’s endeavors to the history of tea culture in 
India and by dealing more comprehensively with such topics as the management 
of coolie labor over the past century. There are fascinating glimpses of such mat- 
ters. For further light on them, one would gladly forego much of the detail on the 
company’s staff and gardens. To this reviewer, the high lights of the book were 
the account of London tea auctions, the very clear description of tea manufacture 
from the plucking to the finished product, the story of the company doctors’ 
struggle with disease in Assam since the 1860's, and the too brief treatment of 
Congress Party agitation among tea-garden coolies in the early 1920's. 


University of Pennsylvania Ho.pEen FurBer 


The Pabst Brewing Company. By Thomas C. Cochran. New York: New York 
University Press, 1948. Pp. xii, 451. $5.00. 


As the author of the first volume of the Business History Series of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration of New York University, of which he is also. 
the editor, Mr. Cochran in this history of the Pabst Brewing Company has pro- 
vided a model that subsequent contributors to the series may well strive to imitate. 
The objective and scholarly methods that prevail here can also be found in other- 
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similar studies; the particular virtue of this business history is the broader point 
of view which has led to the inclusion of considerable material covering the gen- 
eral development of the brewing industry in this country, not to mention that deal- 
ing with the reaction of the company’s growth and of its officers upon the eco- 
nomic and social life of Milwaukee. The result is to make this study of distinctly 
wider interest and greater value than would otherwise have been the case. 

As presented here the history of this concern—the Pabst Brewing Company 
name was not adopted until 1889—falls into four periods. From its founding in 
1844 by the German immigrants, Jacob Best, Sr., and his sons, as a partnership 
until its incorporation in 1873, few of the concern’s records remain and the chief 
reliance had to be placed on other contemporary sources of information. For the 
period from 1873 until the advent of Prohibition in 1919 fairly complete company 
records exist to which free access was secured. The account of this period, which 
is said to provide “the core of the study,” occupies a little more than half of the 
book. The third period from 1919 to 1933 covers the era of Prohibition, during 
which the company shifted its business to the manufacture of soft drinks, and the 
fourth period deals with the subsequent resumption of brewing. Fortunately we 
are provided with an account of the main developments of the company’s business 
during these two interesting and trying periods, even though lack of full access 
to its records has somewhat limited the analysis of its operations. 

Of particular interest is the account of how competition developed in this indus- 
try as the shipping brewers sought to invade distant local markets, the forms 
which it assumed, and the numerous efforts to restrict it, most of which proved 
to have very slight long-run results. The various forms of competitive advertising 
designed to appeal directly to the consumer are described in great detail, but it was 
generally found that far more was accomplished by an appeal to the interest of 
those in control of the retail outlets, especially the saloonkeeper. Hence arose the 
secret discounts, long credits, treating of saloon customers, and other practices 
which became one of the worst features of the industry. Hence, too, came the drive 
to secure control of retail outlets, which brought more certain and enduring 
results. 

There is a full account of wages, hours, personnel work, dealings with trade- 
unions, and other matters affecting the condition of the company’s employees. By 
the 1880’s, when brewing had become a big business, the workers were starting 
to organize and Pabst was among the leaders in accepting collective bargaining. 
The record of the struggle to secure an industrial union of the workers and the 
remarkably successful working of collective bargaining in Milwaukee until Pro- 
hibition ended the union provides interesting reading. 

The briefer account of the subsequent periods outlines the rise of the Prohibi- 
tion movement, describes Pabst’s difficult, though eventually fairly successful, shift 
to the manufacture of soft drinks and processed cheese, and then its marked 
growth following its resumption of brewing in 1933. The shift to new products 
involved as complete a change in marketing as in production methods. Subse- 
quently, with the perfection of metal kegs and cans, the growth of home consump- 
tion, motor-truck delivery, and the general prohibition of control of saloons by 
brewers, the methods of marketing beer also underwent a decided change. By 
1943 there were less than 500 brewers as compared with 1,400 in 1914. In 1911 
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the three largest brewers produced 7 per cent of the national sales and in 1941 over 
14 per cent. Following the resumption of brewing, Pabst enjoyed another period 
of remarkable growth and prosperity. 

This history provides a valuable study of how management met the problems 
peculiar to the industry as it assumed the characteristics of modern capitalism. 
For the essential background it also provides a clear picture of the general trends 
of development in the industry. A chronological table of the company’s history 
together with a bibliography, which includes a detailed list of the available records 
of the company, also add to its value. 


University of Chicago CuesTER W. WricHT 


CHANGES IN SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


The Merchant Class of Medieval London (1300-1500). By Sylvia Thrupp. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xix, 401. $6.00. 


Social Structure in Caroline England. By David Mathew. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1948. Pp. 140. $3.00. 


Miss Thrupp’s study of the medieval London merchant and David Mathew’s 
study of Caroline social structure are about as different from each other as two 
books on social history can be. The first is solid and massive, supported by sturdy 
appendixes and bibliographies and a stately array of statistical tables; the second, 
thin and tenuous, dispenses with all these scholarly underproppings so that many 
of its dicta float free as clouds, airy generalizations indeed. Miss Thrupp’s exhaus- 
tive investigations in municipal and national archives and an incredible range of 
printed sources were dictated by the problem she posed herself: to say everything 
that could be said with reasonable certainty about the social and political role of 
the merchants of London in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, while Mathew’s 
preselection of the kind of source he would use determined in a measure the 
whole character of his work. Employing personal records alone he gets merely a 
cluster of fitful and uncertain glimpses into early Stuart society and into large 
sectors of that society scarcely any glimpse at all since the majority of Charles 
I’s subjects, being illiterate, could not ¢ommit or reveal themselves in personal 
documents. 

Miss Thrupp describes the nature and organization of the urban social and 
economic pyramid topped by the late medieval London merchant, the political 
vicissitudes of the commercial oligarchy, and the popular attitude toward it. She 
deals with the poor and exiguous intellectual life of the merchants and their 
habitual notions concerning the proper conduct of man, especially as revealed in 
their feelings about the church, their own well-being, and the poverty of others. 
In this last the merchants’ attitude was never free from an ambivalence engendered 
by a Christian orthodoxy unable entirely to forget that Jesus, born and living 
among the poor, said certain sharp words about rich men. Yet the merchants took 
pride in their wealth and the honors it brought them; and they symbolized that 
pride in their merchant marks, their servants, houses, and furnishings, their food 
and clothing, their funerals, and their purchases of country estates. 
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The revelation of an almost universal appetite for land among the merchants 
is an integral part of Miss Thrupp’s most substantial contribution to our knowl- 
edge of English social history in the late Middle Ages. The core of this contribu- 
tion is a fine, meticulous investigation of the recruitment and social destination of 
the commercial community of London. Since London killed citizens and their 
families more rapidly than citizens’ wives could bring forth replacements, more 
men went into London trade than ever came out of it. Business as a whole, how- 
ever, is best envisaged not as a tight class compartment but as a definite sector of 
a thoroughfare. Along it men moved freely up to or down from a better neighbor- 
hood, up from or down to a worse one, but always that sector was wide open at 
both ends. The merchant group was recruited from every social rank but the 
peers at the top and the poverty-stricken at the bottom, and it sent its sons into 
every such rank. Gentility in a general way stood above trade but not beyond the 
aspirations of a merchant nor even beyond his reach. A great country estate pur- 
chased by a merchant was sure sooner or later to draw his family out to the land 
where they would quickly be absorbed into the local gentry. So the social mobility 
that writers on the Tudor period used to deem the symptom of a new era has been 
pushed back to the very fringe of the late Middle Ages. 

The whole socially mobile group, bounded by the magnates and the peasantry, 
Miss Thrupp designates not as a middle class but as “the middle strata of the 
nation.” She believes that these strata are related by something more cohesive 
than mere juxtaposition and less binding than common consciousness of class. 
That something, manifested in the very fact of mobility, is a common economic 
and social insecurity. This insecurity generates within those strata a restlessness 
and ambition not common at the extremes of medieval society, a.certain com- 
munity of outlook, and a prudential morality induced by both insecurity and 
ambition. 

According to all the standards by which Miss Thrupp’s book is excellent, 
Mathews study of Caroline social structure is a slovenly performance. Some of its 
sentences do not parse, ghostly footnotes wander through it without any anchor 
in the text, many of its illustrations have no discernible bearing on the points 
they are supposed to illustrate; most of the chapters are without ossature, merely 
stringing together random observations; its conclusions are inconclusive. Para- 
doxically, this study of social structure is itself almost without structure. A thin 
line of argument—that the social cadres of the Whig oligarchy were already 
beginning to take form under Charles I—emerges occasionally and unpredictably, 
always to be snowed under at once by masses of unillustrative detail. This heaping 
up of disjecta membra, of scattered ideas casually examined, vaguely defined, 
and unceremoniously dropped, makes impossible a summary of the book or any 
part of it. The author comes nearest to coherence in chapters on the stratification 
of the gentry and the emergence of a professional class; but his nearest is not very 
near. 

Yet there is in Mathew’s work something that is lacking in Miss Thrupp’s. 
The best and most significant section of The Merchant Class of Medieval London 
is, oddly, the most disappointing. The sound old-fashionedness that stood Miss 
Thrupp in good stead in giving solidity to her study cannot do justice to the 
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problems that her findings on the middle strata of the nation raise. She has defined 
some of the lineaments for a period of two centuries of these strata better than they 
have ever been defined before. The social groups she deals with are the matrix in 
which for half a millennium much of English social history took form. From 1250 
to 1750 English society suffered many shocks, underwent many tensions, changed 
in many ways. Shock, tension, and change alike were phases of the response of 
English society to crises and less spectacular developments in the religious, politi- 
cal, intellectual, and economic life of the English people. The fact of change is 
clear to see. Whig oligarchs are a different breed from Lancastrian magnates; they 
lord it over a different society by different instruments of control. In the mercantile 
sphere fifteenth-century Celys, relying on the “goodlordship” of a landed magnate, 
play a social role different from that of the earlier war-speculating De la Pole or 
that of the later Baptist Noel catering to the requirements of an extravagant court 
nobility. Now all the changes and adaptations in English society for five centuries 
had one common trait: they did not involve a major alteration in the relative posi- 
tion of the social strata. In 1780 as in 1280 the great lords stood above the gentry, 
the gentry above the merchants, the merchants above the industrials, and so on. 
Therefore a prime problem for the historian is to find means of dealing with 
major social metamorphoses that for five hundred years leave the skeleton of 
society unchanged in essentials. For such a problem Miss Thrupp’s conception 
of the middle stratum of the nation bound together by a common insecurity is of 
little use. By emphasizing a situation continuous through five hundred years, it 
diverts attention from the social changes that went on within the period and 
among the very people with whom she was concerned. Because she focuses on 
the social skeleton she leaves a final impression of essential changelessness in the 
last medieval centuries that misrepresents the history of the era. 

The way to the study of a society that drastically changes its behavior and 
habits without much changing its skeletal frame lies not along the well-trod way 
that Miss Thrupp so skillfully traverses but into the unexplored morass where 
Mathew flounders. Here the ground is so unsure that we cannot even formulate 
questions with precision. How should we deal with the social reorientation of the 
great household and the great “interest” that marks the difference between a 
fifteenth-century Mowbray and an eighteenth-century Pelham? What are the 
successive roles played during five centuries by that ever-present and most versa- 
tile social catalyst, the royal court? And what of the careers more or less open to 
talent, offering channels of movement outside the social strata as ordinarily con- 
ceived—the law, the Church, the schools, the arts, the military and civil service 
of the Crown? How did they work, how did they change, why did they change 
through the years? Mathew does not answer such questions adequately, or even 
examine them carefully, but he does raise them, and, since they are the kind of 
question one must raise, this is an achievement of a sort. 

Miss Thrupp’s book is an almost perfect example of social history as it is 
written today, excellent in its kind, incomparably superior by almost every 
standard to Mathew’s work. Yet it is Mathew’s book that points—with a most 
feeble, uncertain, and erratic finger to be sure—to social history as someday it 
will have to be written. . 


Queens College J. H. Hexrer 
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Meeting House and Counting House: The Quaker Merchants of Colonial Phila- 
delphia, 1682-1763. By Frederick B. Tolles. Chapel Hill, N.C.: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1948. Pp. xiv, 292. $5.00. 


An exhortation of George Fox in 1682, addressed to the first Quaker colonists of 
Pennsylvania, furnishes the theme of this book. “My friends, that are gone, and 
are going over to plant, and make outward plantations in America, keep your own 
plantations in your hearts, with the spirit and power of God, that your own vines 
and lilies be not hurt.” What happened to the “inner” plantations of the spirit 
when mercantile riches were accumulated by the Colonial Quaker aristocracy is 
the major concern of Mr. Tolles’s quiet but pervasive study. 

That such an aristocracy did develop in Philadelphia is indisputable. Although 
the first Quakers in America are shown to have been largely drawn from artisan 
and humble social stock, some wealthy exceptions were found even then. These 
exceptions tended to multiply until Quakerism in the New World, as in the Old, 
became vulgarly associated with business success in the eyes of its many critics. 
By the early eighteenth century the Quaker grandees of Philadelphia were not 
only numerous but were cultivated and housed as gentry to the manner born. Not 
until the eve of the French and Indian War did they begin to lose largely their 
political and social importance. This was due, according to the author, not only to 
Quaker withdrawal in the face of increasing demands for “worldly” politics (the 
demands for frontier defense and imperial warfare) but also to a revival of piety 
in Quakerism, succeeding but apparently not directly connected with the Great 
Awakening in other Protestant quarters. 

Mr. Tolles also shows that by 1756 the Quakers had become a very small 
minority in Pennsylvania, whereas they had earlier been at least.a dominant 
minority. Along with this reduction in numbers relative to the whole populace, 
there seems to have been a natural rebirth of Quaker “sectarianism.” (Mr. Tolles 
follows Ernst Troeltsch in this religious terminology.) “Tribalism” and a sense of 
being a “peculiar people,” notions somewhat sloughed off in the heyday of the 
Colonial grandees, were now renewed in Quakerism. Worldly concerns were 
increasingly questioned in a community under the whip-lash criticism of Philip 
Benezet, a vigorously opinionated Friend. This surprising conclusion to Mr. 
Tolles’s excellent story appears as a sort of epilogue. It is regrettable that it is so 
briefly developed since it obviously high lights the entire Quaker Colonial 
experience. 

The bulk of this study, based largely upon manuscript materials, relates to the 
social habits, the reading tastes, and scientific interests of the Colonial Quaker 
merchants before 1763. It is thoroughly and charmingly done, leaving the reader 
no doubts about the genuineness of the grandees’ cultural achievements. There is 
also a brief discussion of business investments and the conduct of commerce. The 
most meaty chapters, however, are those dealing with the basic problem of the 
relation between things of the spirit and things of the flesh. The Quaker “economic 
ethic” is considered with reference to the so-called Protestant ethic. While related 
to the Puritan individualism of the “calling,” it is shown to have been drastically 
tempered by the “plain” Quaker philosophy of spiritual equality (as against pre- 
destinarianism), by the charitableness of “mutual aid,” and by the chastizing 
economic criticism of the “meetings.” If the Inner Light encouraged worldly, 
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personal success, Mr. Tolles argues that it also enjoined a sense of community 
responsibility, producing a blend of self-assertion and social benevolence, or 
“stewardship,” for which he considers the Quaker-like Franklin to have been the 
supreme exemplar. 

Since the end product was more, rather than less, clannishness, the history of 
early Quakerism very plausibly supports the thesis that social development in 
Colonial America was not necessarily accompanied by the disappearance of sec- 
tarianism. Mr. Tolles’s careful study also modifies exaggerated notions of a 
Protestant ethic operating exclusively along individualistic economic lines. The 
Holy Experiment was still being pursued, in the spirit of quietism, by a small but 
reinvigorated group of persons, including merchants, after a century of social trial 
and error and political worsting. 


Brooklyn College Rosert A. East 


Il tramonto dello stato pontifico; Il papato di Gregorio XVI. By Domenico 
DeMarco. Novara: Einaudi, 1949. Pp. 304. 


Pio IX e la rivoluzione romana del 1848. Saggio di storia economico-sociale. By 
Domenico DeMarco. Collezione storica del risorgimento italiano, ed. Antonio 
Monti, Vol. XXXVI, serie II. Modena: Societa Tipograrica Modenese, 1947. 
Pp. 147. L. 400. 


Up to now there has been no general work describing the impact of the indus- 
trial revolution on central and southern Italy. Consequently the impression still 
survives that the Risorgimento sprang full-blown from the fervor of Mazzini, the 
cunning of Cavour, and the daring of Garibaldi and merged into a mystical 
impulse toward national unity. In his study of the pontificate of Gregory XVI, 
DeMarco sets out to do for central Italy what Kent Roberts Greenfield has done 
for Lombardy in Economics and Liberalism in the Risorgimento. Like the latter 
work, it is a conscientious assemblage of the minutiae of economic history, leaving 
aside the glamor of Carbonarism and the hopeless little revolts. 

The first half of the book is dedicated to the social classes of the Papal States. 
The second half, devoted to the life of the cities and to political programs and 
agitations between 1815 and 1846, shows how the economic conditions of the 
nineteenth century were thoroughly unfavorable to the standard of living in cen- 
tral Italy. Industry, which had flourished briefly under the Continental system, 
declined steadily in the face of foreign competition. The Papal States suffered 
whether foreign food prices rose or whether they fell. Tourist receipts dropped 
when foreign social disturbances occurred. The most serious long-run problem, 
however, was the impossibility of increasing agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion without capital. 

By 1846, at the death of Gregory XVI, something had to give, but the reforms 
of his successor, Pius IX, forestalled the collapse until 1849. DeMarco describes 
the economic and social events of these years in the second volume. (A third, on 
the Roman Republic, has not yet appeared.) 

Both books are valuable studies of the impact of the industrial revolution on 
a country that lacked the resources and cultural patterns to follow the lines cut 
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out by industrialization. When the economic histories for all the Italian states in 
the first half of the nineteenth century are written, we will have a much clearer 
understanding of the meaning of the industrial revolution. 

DeMarco writes simply and lucidly, drawing on a vast store of examples. The 
period itself, which he describes without bias, is interesting enough. He adds, as 
well, such close acquaintance with it that he leaves out no economic consideration 
whose influence might have made itself felt. 


Washington, D.C. Peter WaRREN 


Hawai: A Century of Economic Change, 1778-1876. By Theodore Morgan. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. xi, 260. $4.00. 


Hawaii was the last important island area to be discovered and the first to 
achieve modernity. Mr. Morgan deals with this sprint from primitive to modern, 
with the transition from an isolated, self-sufficient economy dominated by native 
chiefs to a specialized, dependent economy, geared to American markets and 
dominated by Western businessmen. Although his study is primarily economic, 
it is somewhat broader than its title would indicate since it covers significant 
political and social developments as well. 

Two minor defects may be noted. First, there is a tendency to treat as established 
fact some matters that are still subject to controversy. This applies especially to 
Section 1, “The Economic Status of the Hawaiians in 1778,” in which there is a 
considerable dependence on secondary sources. Second, the study focuses on 
specific developments (such as the sandalwood and fur trade, whaling, and land 
reform) at the expense of a broad historical continuity. One therefore feels the 
lack of a summary and an evaluation of the period as a whole. 

Aside from these minor weaknesses, it is an excellent study and a welcome 
relief from the general run of books on the islands. The majority of such books 
have taken the form of a romantic account of the more colorful aspects of 
Hawaiian history or of a biased attack on or defense of the growth of business 
interests there. 

The importance of Mr. Morgan’s work is thus underscored by the fact that it 
is one of a very few realistic and objective studies of the forced transition from 
a primitive productive system to a modern economy. It is not only of interest as 
an economic history of the islands but is also of general significance as an example 
of the impact of a modern upon a primitive culture. It is, moreover, well organized 
for the purposes of the student. The material is clearly and effectively presented, 
is thoroughly annotated and indexed, and is supported by statistical appendixes. 


University of Hawai James H. SHOEMAKER 


WORLD TRADE 


Britain’s Colonies in World Trade. By F. V. Meyer. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1948. Pp. xvi, 281. 18s. 


The chances are good that for some time to come this will be the standard 
volume on the trade of the British colonies during the twenties and thirties. While 
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one will still have to go to the blue books for many statistics, the seventy-five tables 
and two charts of this book provide a large number of the most significant figures 
in useful arrangements. More important, the detailed text not only interprets the 
statistics but gives a substantial account of the circumstances surrounding the 
main developments in the trade of the British colonies during this period. It offers 
many stretches of interesting reading and brings together a great deal of scattered 
material. A good index, which concentrates on areas and commodities, makes it 
possible to use the volume for reference purposes. Its greater contribution, 
though, is in adding a good deal to our understanding of the pattern and sub- 
stance of an important segment of world trade and trade policy. 

The first half of the book, dealing with the colonies’ trade with the empire, 
focuses on the effects of preferences which, incidentally, were highly developed 
for colonial trade before the Ottawa conference. Fully aware of the difficul- 
ties of proving that particular changes in trade were caused by preferences, 
Mr. Meyer examines both the details of important cases and the general pattern 
of developments. Thanks largely to the existence of a “control” in the form of a 
number of colonies where preferences could not be introduced for treaty reasons, 
he is able to show quite convincingly that where preferences were used the logical 
and intended results followed: British countries and especially the United King- 
dom increased their share of the colonies’ imports at the expense of the United 
States, Japan, and western Europe. The value of this gain, he suspects, was con- 
siderably offset by the resulting intensified competition from these countries in 
non-British markets. The preferences granted by the United Kingdom on colonial 
imports were more important than those granted by the Dominions and India 
combined. Those on sugar, molasses, bananas, pineapples, citrus fruits, wines, and 
tobacco were “costly [to the United Kingdom], and of notable benefit to the 
producing Colonies” (p. 124). British preferences on other colonial products were 
of less value or none at all. On the more slippery ground of balancing the cost 
of preferences given against the gain from those received, Mr. Meyer concludes 
that “the United Kingdom lost more from preferences accorded to the Colonies 
than it gained from preferences in their markets” (p. 124) and that “the West 
Indies, Cyprus, Nyasaland, Mauritius, and Fiji were the only Colonies which 
gained from the preferential system” (p. 266). This disparity of interest in the 
maintenance of imperial preference means that its continuation as a uniform 
policy for the whole empire is a mistake in Mr. Meyer’s view. “We need not be 
surprised if certain Colonies continue to view the preferential system with resent- 
ment, and to regard it as one of the first burdens they will cast off on attaining 
the promised self-government” (p. 128). 

Mr. Meyer makes a good case for these conclusions. He has gone into the 
problems of particular trades and commodities with care. He worked in the files 
of the Colonial Office. Still there is probably room for further work on some of 
these questions, for instance, on the cost to Britain and to the colonies of importing 
preferentially treated products. In estimating the effect on the colonies of prefer- 
ences granted by the United Kingdom, Mr. Meyer has applied the principle that, 
as a rule, benefit depends on the eligible areas producing in the aggregate not 
more than the United Kingdom will buy. Otherwise, in the absence of monopolis- 
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tic selling, the price will be set in the unprotected markets and the result of 
preference will be largely trade diversion. While this is a sound enough principle, 
I should like to see an even more detailed examination, enriched with field work 
in the trade, of the degree to which it was applicable and the significance of the 
exceptions, particularly during the depression of the thirties and in other times 
when colonial products were surplus. 

The second half of the book concerns the trade of the British colonies with the 
rest of the world. One useful function of this section is to provide a commentary 
on measures of imperial preference by showing the effect on British colonial trade 
of the preferential systems used by other colonial powers and the protection of 
domestic markets in the United States (particularly with regard to sugar and fresh 
vegetables) and European countries. . 

This book is rich in material that may be examined from other points of view 
than those on which the author concentrates. The conflicts of interest between 
different parts of the empire are of considerable interest. Those interested in 
colonial policy will wish to carry further the investigation of cases in which prefer- 
ences were forced on the colonies against the opposition of legislatures and gover- 
nors. The problems of special commodities come in for a good bit of attention. 
There are curiosities, too, like a Falkland Island preference on British “tobacco 
forming an ingredient in sheep-dip or hop powder,” one offered by Seychelles on 
United Kingdom dogs, an oral trade agreement between Newfoundland and 
Jamaica, and a gentleman’s agreement between the United Kingdom and the 
U.S.S.R. that cut down the latter’s textile exports to the Gold Coast and Nigeria 
after 1935. 

Finished in 1947, this book does not discuss postwar problems. One would like 
to see Mr. Meyer’s analysis of the effects on colonial trade of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade signed at Geneva in 1947 which cut British colonial 
preferences on a number of products by 25 per cent in return for a limitation on 
United States measures to protect the synthetic-rubber industry and which elim- 
inated the preferential export duty on Malayan tin ore so long as the United 
States does not subsidize tin smelting in this country. State trading in the United 
Kingdom, particularly in the import of foodstuffs, is another postwar development 
with great bearing on colonial commerce. It would be interesting to see Mr. 
Meyer develop his thought that preferences make for monoculture in the light of 
the present discussion of colonial development. The great changes in southeast 
Asia and India create new conditions affecting Malayan trade which obviously 
reduce the relevance of the book’s sketchy discussion of the prospects of a cus- 
toms union or other forms of economic co-operation in that area. 

Perhaps enough has been said to show that this is a very good book—and an 
interesting one. It has a great deal to offer people whose primary interests are in a 
number of different fields, and it deals with its subject more thoroughly than any 
other work I know. The book should have a firm place in the literature for some 
time to come. The author has no grounds for complaint if we ask for more. 


Council on Foreign Relations, New York WituiaM Dieso tp, JR. 
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American Tobacco and Central European Policy: Early Nineteenth Century. By 
Sister Mary Anthonita Hess. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1948. Pp. 199. $2.25. 


This is a doctoral dissertation “concerned with tracing the influence” of tobacco 
planter “economic interest upon the diplomacy” of the United States. The net 
results of the research appear to be that, though colonial tobacco planters loudly 
protested, rioted, and even rebelled on occasion, free citizens of the United States 
opposed only internal revenue taxes until “the fourth decade of the nineteenth 
century”, when “for the first time” they initiated in Maryland “effective state pres- 
sure .... upon the federal government to negotiate with European countries for 
the modification of restrictions” on American tobacco trade. Apparently, narrow 
limitation of the subject was in this case a fault for Sister Mary Anthonita did not 
range widely over or delve deeply into the unofficial manuscript and printed 
sources of political history. These are the products of economic and social interests 
essential to satisfactory understanding of the resultant impacts and their effects 
upon statesmen and diplomats. She missed the broad significance of Van Buren’s 
political combination of “the planters of the South and the plain Republicans of 
the North,” which included—certainly did not exclude—growers, processors, 
shippers, merchants, consumers, and exporters of tobacco; also, that Daniel Jeni- 
fer’s Maryland agitation was something of a Whiggish thorn thrust at Van Buren 
and Jacksonian democracy (note Andrew Stevenson’s suspicion expressed privately 
to Van Buren, January 25, 1839, Van Buren Papers, Library of Congress, Vol. 
XXXV). Nonetheless, historians will be grateful to Sister Mary Anthonita for her 
painstaking, accurate work. 


West Virginia University Tuomas P. Martin 


Ploughshares into Swords: Agriculture in the World War Age. By Arthur P. 
Chew. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. Pp. xi, 227. $3.00. 


Mr. Chew offers a new and interesting formulation of the “one world” argu- 
ment in this stimulating little volume on the relationship between agriculture and 
peace. His thesis is that war stems from the lack of reciprocity between the indus- 
trialized and the food-producing areas and that peace is possible only when the 
urban and rural areas of the world are in balance. 

Mr. Chew’s argument is that highly industrialized countries, which cannot meet 
their own food requirements, are forced to find foreign foodstuffs, chiefly by 
exporting manufactured products to nonmanufacturing countries. When two or 
more industrial countries compete for the same agricultural markets, there is 
bound to be friction and ultimately war. Similarly, in proportion as agricultural 
areas become industrialized, they no longer need to import finished products and 
hence need not export their foodstuffs. The advanced nations then have the 
alternatives of accepting decline and poverty or of resorting to imperialism and 
war. Mr. Chew sees only one way out of this dilemma. For an indefinite period, 
the agricultural countries must voluntarily renounce their industrialization, even 
though it is conceded that industrialization would raise their standard of living. 
At the same time, the world as a whole must strive for a maximization of foreign 
trade in foods by the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers. The hardship 
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this policy might entail in certain industrialized countries would be small com- 
pared to the hardships incident to war or to the continued expansion of industry 
into new areas. 

It would be easy to read into this argument a clever rationalization of the 
desire of the industrialized countries to retain supremacy over the backward, 
underdeveloped parts of the world, whose industrialization might threaten both 
the prosperity and political power of today’s great nations. Such an interpretation 
would, however, be unfair to Mr. Chew. For his novel approach serves at least 
to direct attention to certain serious problems and to suggest ways of dealing with 
them. It is important, for instance, to have it pointed out again and again that 
the cost of war is so great, in terms both of lives and resources, that it may be 
both desirable and necessary to make economic sacrifices to maintain peace. It 
is equally worth pointing out the inadequacies and inconsistencies of American 
economic policy, particularly in the field of agricultural tariffs and support prices. 
Both students and statesmen need to be reminded that increasing food production 
does not mean increasing food availability unless there is a market for the food 
and a willingness to sell or to trade it. It is fitting and valuable to note (though 
Mr. Chew does so only implicitly) that industrialization can be and, indeed, has 
been overemphasized as a panacea for inefficient agriculture and backward econ- 
omies. Thus the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development recently 
had to remind the United Nations Sub-Commission on Economic Development 
that “the shortest road to a higher real income is often investment in agriculture” 
and that “capital should be applied where it brings the greatest return,” which 
is not always in industry. Finally, Mr. Chew’s book should emphasize the need for 
taking demographic trends into consideration in formulating foreign policy, a 
need made real and urgent by the present partition of Europe and of Germany, 
particularly. 

Mr. Chew has done a useful service in highlighting these propositions. There 
are nevertheless certain questions one might legitimately ask about Mr. Chew’s 
thesis. One concerns his monistic interpretation of history. Like other monistic 
views of causality, his urban-rural view has the advantage of giving a fresh 
perspective on known facts; but I doubt that “agricultural monism” is more satisfy- 
ing or less distorting than any other. Mr. Chew himself seems to have misgivings 
on this score for his theory wavers from the statement that all wars are attributable 
to the tensions produced by the spread of industry to the statement that the 
divorce of agricultural and industrial areas will always cause a war, which is 
quite another matter. Mr. Chew’s difficulty becomes clear in his effort to bring 
under the rule the present conflict between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. In this instance he is reduced to stating that, if war should come, the lack 
of farm-factory balance “will surely not be absent” as a cause. 

A second question concerns Mr. Chew’s assumption that the rise of industry in 
certain areas necessarily involves its decline in others. Although, in the long run, 
the center of gravity of industrial activity and political power might shift, it does 
not follow that today’s industrial nations must inevitably decline, for technological 
developments might afford advantages in new fields of production when advan- 
tages in older fields have disappeared. In this connection it is worth noting that, 
while the pressure of population on food supplies is a problem for the world, the 
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position of the highly industrial countries may be more seriously threatened by 
the rapid dissipation of the metals and fuels on which their civilization is based. 

Third, Mr. Chew concedes that his solution would indefinitely retard the devel- 
opment of a large part of the world and justifies the policy in terms of the greater 
cost of war. The price of this policy would be the indefinite suppression of the 
standard of living of a people (which the slowing down of industrialization might 
involve). It might well be that this is the kind of price a nation would be unwill- 
ing to pay, even for peace. 

Finally, Mr. Chew’s argument is largely based on the assumption that an 
increase of food supplies necessarily involves an increase in population and that 
population must always press against food supplies. This assumption is open to 
doubt. Although the biosphere may, for practical purposes, be fixed, man has 
learned, on the one hand, how the biosphere can be more efficiently utilized and, 
on the other, how fertility and population pressure can be checked. Thus indus- 
trialization, urbanization, and their concomitant cultural changes have not only 
provided the means of “capitalizing” agriculture but have flattened the rate of 
population increase wherever they have occurred. Those processes are slow and 
difficult, but they can in time bring fertility under control. Joseph J. Spengler has 
been among the most prominent of those who have frequently and effectively 
warned against the easy optimism of believing in a quick and simple solution to 
population pressure, but even he concedes that “if man applies what he already 
knows, he can in time solve the population problem in a reasonably satisfactory 
fashion.” 





Washington, D.C. Witiiam Diamonp 


The Allied Occupation of Japan. By Edwin M. Martin. [Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions Series.] Palo Alto: Standard University Press. Pp. 155. $3.00. 


The need for a sober appraisal of where we stand in Japan, in terms of over-all 
action as delimited by the various policy directives of the United States and the 
Far Eastern Commission rather than in the form of anecdotes, has become 
imperative with the march of events in China. Mr. Martin, who as head of the 
State Department’s Division of Japanese-Korean Affairs played an important part 
in the formation of American postwar economic policy toward Japan, takes a 
step toward satisfying such a need. He traces the formulation of allied occupa- 
tion policy for Japan as far back as 1942, prefacing each chapter with relevant 
sections of the final policy directives. It is very evident that he makes his appraisal 
from this side of the Pacific. 

The interplay of economic stability and political democracy is brought into 
sharp focus in the democratization program. Mr. Martin states that the “relaxed 
approach” desirable for achieving lasting democratic structure cannot be expected 
from a people suffering a severe inflation and worried about day-to-day problems 
of living. The basic objectives of leaving Japan free to return to the world 
economy as a viable economic unit, yet militarily impotent, have led to difficulties 
due to the fact that in the large area of Japan’s economy they are inconsistent. 
Moreover, there remains the fundamental problem of changing the basic values 
and attitudes of the Japanese. 
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The discussion of reparations is succinct, pointed, and controversial. Mr. Martin 
is skeptical that reparations in capital equipment, intended to avoid the prob- 
lems created by monetary reparations after World War I, will be practicable. 
Most claimant nations lack necessary skills, and the most feasible removals are in 
light industries vital to Japan’s recovery. The statement harbingers the recent 
United States policy suspending reparations removals. He holds that with Japan’s 
armament industry eliminated, Japan could not engage in a modern war. But the 
great need is for raw-material imports. Until export trade can be revived, Mr. 
Martin believes, a peace treaty will have little significance for the economic or 
democratic rehabilitation of Japan. 


Harvard University Atrrep D. Morcan 


Cartels in Action. By George W. Stocking and Myron W. Watkins. New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1946. Pp. 533. $4.00. 


Cartels or Competition? By George W. Stocking and Myron W. Watkins. New 
York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1948. Pp. 516. $4.00. 


The Twentieth Century Fund study of cartels, now complete in two substantial 
volumes by Messrs. Stocking and Watkins, marks the culmination of the great 
interest in international cartels stimulated by World War II and of the publishing 
activity reflecting that interest. It is, appropriately enough, the most thorough and 
the best job on cartels that has appeared; there seems little left to be said on the 
subject by private investigators and writers. 

Cartels in Action deals in successive chapters with control schemes in sugar, 
rubber, nitrogen, iron and steel, aluminum, magnesium, electric lamps, and chem- 
icals, in each case presenting a factual description, a historical interpretation, and 
an economic analysis. The cartels selected for treatment were chosen not only 
because of the national or international importance of the commodities involved 
but also as illustrative of the various categories of arrangements, structures 
and operating devices, purposes (aggressive and defensive), and sponsorship 
(private and governmental) that are assumed by cartels or that characterize 
their activities. All cartels, however, have one element in common: “They seek to 
free producers from the influence of market forces and to subject the market to 
deliberate, concerted control, by and for producers.” 

Cartels in Action is readable, realistic, convincing. The reader familiar with 
the field will find much that he has encountered previously, but even this material 
takes on freshness and added significance in this setting. The authors have 
examined exhaustively the sources open to them, they have recognized both the 
implications and the limitations of their data, and they have brought their years 
of experience and very special competence fully to the task of interpretation. The 
book is accurately named: it really is cartels in action that the authors discuss, 
not cartels in space or on the blackboard. 

Cartels or Competition? grows out of Cartels in Action and undertakes to 
build on the foundation of the earlier volume the arguments leading to basic 
policy conclusions. There is little that is new in the analysis, but, here again, the 
case is set out clearly and convincingly. Cartels are shown to develop from under- 
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standable conditions and motives in a very confused world peopled by human 
beings. The consequences of cartelization are recited and established: high prices, 
restricted outputs, inefficiency, aggravation of economic instability, and nullifica- 
tion of governmental policies by irresponsible private action. The indictment and 
the proof are complete and overwhelming, and I can see no sound and prac- 
ticable course for the government of the United States to follow toward private 
cartels other than to hound them relentlessly—preferably with the help of other 
governments, but alone if help from others is not forthcoming. 

The sections of Cartels or Competition? that deal with government cartels or 
commodity agreements I find particularly refreshing. Messrs. Stocking and Wat- 
kins are “trust-busters from ‘way back,” and I had feared that they might wade 
into this phase of their subject with chins set and arms flailing. They do not like 
commodity agreements (neither do I), but their treatment of these arrangements 
is as realistic as any I have seen or heard. Their understanding of the plight of 
postwar foreign economies is as sympathetic as it is hardheaded. The orthodox 
arguments against commodity agreements are all here in strength, but they are 
employed with understanding and restraint. 

Those of us in the United States who want to see the markets of the world 
opened and kept open must realize that the active governmental co-operation of 
other peoples is required, that the substantive economic problems as well as the 
political problems of these people—problems their governments have to decide 
now, not twenty or fifty years hence—are quite different from our own, and that 
while our paper record on domestic trade restraints makes good reading, our 
performance in the matter of international trade barriers is singularly unimpres- 
sive. There appears at times to be a hiatus between the trade plans of our Depart- 
ment of State and the programs of the Department of Agriculture and the Con- 
gress. Foreigners may be forgiven if they permit themselves an occasional 
suspicion that the United States sometimes appears to be seeking simultaneously 
what it regards as the best of the world of free markets and of the world of 
restriction. The authors observe in their first volume: “A strikingly wide diver- 
gence is shown in these case studies between business philosophy and business 
practice, between business rhetoric and business behavior.” This is eminently 
true—and true of governments as well as of business. 

These are not ultimate considerations, to be sure, but they are propositions 
worth keeping in mind in this area of international political economy in 1949. 


Oberlin College Ben W. Lewis 


LOCAL HISTORIES 


Medieval Lincoln. By J. W. F. Hill. Cambridge: The University Press, 1948. 
Pp. xvii, 487. 22 plates, 19 maps and diagrams. 


If Mr. Hill had been writing in the eighteenth century, he would have given: 
his work some such title as “Historical and Archaeological Notes on Lincoln and 
Lincolnshire with Particular Reference to the Topography, Architecture, and: 
Political Institutions of the Town of Lincoln.” In short, Mr. Hill is an antiquarian 
rather than a historian. His interest in the process of change and the forces that: 
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brought it about is very slight. He is fascinated by the phenomena of the past, 
but even here he is disinclined to glance below the surface. His chief concern with 
Aaron the Jew of Lincoln is to discover where he lived. This book does not call 
itself a history of Lincoln and it is not one. 

On the other hand Mr. Hill has gathered together a mass of information about 
Lincoln’s past. One sees intriguing possibilities for a historian. The close connec- 
tion between town and country—burgage-holding nobles and landowning towns- 
men—certainly deserves careful study. One sees a town located on an ideal spot 
for a strategic fortress lose ground when safety is no longer the prime requisite 
for economic prosperity. A group of great feudal lords develop three rural manors 
into a town that steals much of Lincoln’s business. The material for a history of 
medieval Lincoln is here. 

A word of warning is perhaps in order. Mr. Hill is not always accurate. On 
pages 86-87 he states that the Bishop of Lincoln had forty-five knights in 1166. 
When I add up the list he refers to, I get a total of over one hundred. In 1167- 
1168 the custodians of the see paid scutage on one hundred and two. In naming 
the witnesses to a charter of King Richard he changes Geoffrey fitz Peter to 
Geoffrey fitz John. Even in his topographical remarks Mr. Hill can be a little 
casual. He advances the speculation that the castellum de Torngat of the twelfth 
century might have been the Kyme Hall of the fourteenth. Now as King Stephen 
promised Earl Ranulph of Chester that this castle would be razed and there is no 
further reference to it, it seems unlikely that the actual building survived. As to 
the site, it should not be too difficult to discover whether land possessed by the 
Condets who held the castellum de Torngat could have passed to the Kymes. 
All these are minor matters, but when one notices carelessness one is inclined to 
fear that more cases have been missed. 

The book is well printed, the plates are effective and well chosen, and there are 
useful maps and diagrams. Mr. Hill’s work cannot be neglected by students of 
medieval towns. 


The Johns Hopkins University SIDNEY PAINTER 


Milwaukee: The History of a City. By Bayrd Still. Madison: The State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, 1948. Pp. xvi, 638. $6.00. 


The hundred-odd years of Milwaukee’s growth fall conveniently into four 
stages: the village period to 1846, the expanding city to 1870, the emerging 
metropolis to 1910, and the mature metropolis of recent decades. Bayrd Still, in 
what is probably the ablest and certainly the most comprehensive one-volume 
history yet to appear on any major American city, has skillfully portrayed the 
promotional factors, the political, economic, social, and civic developments within 
each of these historic eras, shifting his emphasis from one to another in succes- 
sive periods as the city’s experience dictated. Although the narration of events 
is subordinate to the analysis of situations and trends, a picture of rapid urban 
development is achieved. 

This excellent case history of an important urban community will interest a 
wide range of social scientists. While Milwaukee cannot be considered a typical 
American city, its study has, for that very reason, a special value in the contrasts 
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it affords. However, many peculiarities for which Milwaukee has become known 
appear under objective study to be less striking than has been generally supposed. 
Thus the important beer industry assumes a more modest place in the city’s 
economy when the full industrial and commercial patterns are brought into view. 
In like fashion, the city’s long and unique socialist era seems on closer analysis to 
have been less notable for doctrinaire accomplishments than for honest and effi- 
cient government spearheaded by alert labor groups. The character of this demo- 
cratic upsurge can only be fully appreciated by means of a comparative examina- 
tion of similar if less successful movements in other cities, yet Mr. Still has 
assembled his share of the data for such a study. 

Perhaps the book’s most noteworthy accomplishments lies in its treatment of 
the various ethnic contributions to the city’s development. Indeed, Milwaukee’s 
cosmopolitan character, more striking that that of almost any other urban center, 
presents a special challenge to which Mr. Still responds with ability. The large 
influences of the Germans, the Poles, and other ethnic groups are traced in many 
aspects of the city’s development, though the effects, if any, of a predominantly 
Catholic population might have been more specifically treated. Chapter 16, on the 
structure of society in recent decades, sheds much light on the community’s 
progress in absorbing its various elements. 

The book is well documented, has numerous informative tables, many well 
chosen illustrations, and a good bibliography and index. 


Rochester, New York Biake McKeEtvey 


City-Makers: The Men Who Transformed Los Angeles from Village to Metropolis 
During the First Great Boom, 1868-76. By Remi A. Nadeau. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday and Company, 1948. Pp. xiii, 270. $3.50. 


Detroit's First American Decade: 1796 to 1805. By F. Vlever Bald. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1948. Pp. xii, 278. $4.50. 


While less ambitious in scope or comprehensive in treatment than Still’s Mil- 
waukee, these interesting volumes, each covering a decade of the village history 
of one of our most dynamic cities, display the varied approaches to which urban 
history lends itself. 

The early boom days of Los Angeles are vividly recaptured in Remi Nadeau’s 
City-Makers. That careful scholarship has gone into the preparation of this vol- 
ume is evident on every page, yet the author has so artfully woven his findings, 
including pungent quotations from contemporary editors, letter writers, and 
diarists, into a thrilling narrative that the average reader will not suspect the 
laborious researches involved. The careers of six leading pioneers, or city-makers 
as he calls them, provide continuity for the story of the growth of Los Angeles 
from a sleepy pueblo through successive stages as a cow capital, silver-bullion 
mart, and to center of rapid land developments and railroad booms, into a budding 
metropolis. The internal growth of the community is less fully set forth than the 
forces that were focusing the development of Southern California around Los 
Angeles between 1868 and 1876. An epilogue concludes the stories of the aging 
city-makers and suggests some of the consequences of their handiwork. 
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F. Vlever Bald has tapped a rich mine of source material for his account of 
Detroit's First American Decade. That frontier village of a century and a half 
ago was far removed both in time and character from the Los Angeles of Nadeau’s 
volume and the early years of Still’s Milwaukee. The pattern of the boom town 
had not yet been developed, and although the decade Bald studies could scarcely 
be described as quiet, the life depicted does appear tranquil by contrast. The fur 
trade along the lakes was collapsing, and the prospects of its principal western 
post remained uncertain until the arrival of steamboats on the upper lakes, a 
decade after the close of this book, brought new vitality to Detroit. The spirit of 
uncertainty was accentuated as the loyalties of old residents were torn between 
rival sovereignties not yet determined to live in peace. Life assumed a rather 
episodic character, devoid of coherence, and ended as far as this book is con- 
cerned with the accidental destruction of the village by fire. Perhaps the method 
of narrating events chronologically, almost as they must have appeared in the 
numerous diaries and journals cited as sources, contributes to this effect. This 
succession of unrelated incidents often seems tedious if not antiquarian, but Bald’s 
knack for descriptive detail and his interest in frontier paraphernalia combine to 
create a primitivistic picture of the life of the period. 

A dozen illustrations add to the value of the Detroit volume, which has a 
fuller index than Nadeau’s book; both have adequate bibliographies. 


Rochester, New York Biake McKEtvey 


Land in California: The Story of Mission Lands, Ranchos, Squatters, Mining 
Claims, Railroad Grants, Land Scrip, Homesteads. By W. W. Robinson. 
[Chronicles of California.] Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1948. Pp. xiii, 291. $4.00. 


To celebrate California’s centennial, the University of California Press is pub- 
lishing a series of volumes under the general title, “Chronicles of California,” 
dealing with various phases of the state’s history. Land in California, by W. W. 
Robinson, is one of the volumes in this series. It gives an account of the transfer- 
ence of land from public to private hands in California, under the respective 
jurisdictions of Spain, Mexico, and the United States, and brings out the main 
problems which have arisen in connection with establishing land titles in the 
state. 

The author of the book is Vice-President of the Title Insurance and Trust 
Company of Los Angeles, and thus it is no surprise to find that he approaches 
the subject from essentially a legal point of view. He is concerned almost entirely 
with land legislation and with court decisions relating to such legislation. Written 
in nontechnical language, the book makes these questions clear to the general 
reader. Also, the student of California economic history will find it useful because 
it brings together in convenient form the legal guideposts which he needs to know 
about in dealing with land problems in the state. 

The scope of the book is much narrower than the title suggests. No attempt is 
made to deal with the economic and social aspects of landownership and land use 
in California. This observation is not made in criticism of Mr. Robinson’s work, 
inasmuch as it was not his intention to treat such questions. I merely wish to call 
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attention to the fact that the reader who seeks an analysis of the size of land- 
holdings in California, of the pattern of ownership, of the types of land utilization, 
of the problems of soil conservation, or of some similar issue, will have to turn to 
other sources to satisfy his curiosity. 


University of California SanForp A. Mosk 


Peacham: The Story of a Vermont Hill Town. By Ernest L. Bogart. Montpelier: 
Vermont Historical Society, 1948. Pp. 494. $6.00. 


Peacham: The Story of a Vermont Hill Town is quite properly not labeled a 
history. Rather it is a collection of facts, statistics, anecdotes, and reasonable sur- 
mises about the past of this community which today numbers fewer than six 
hundred souls. For Peachamites and Vermont neighbors the book will have great 
charm. It may serve almost as a historical encyclopedia for the area, inasmuch 
as the Appendixes and Index of proper names as well as much of the text itself 
appear to be exhaustive. Preparation of the book was clearly a labor of love: no 
one not enamored of Peacham would have troubled to assemble the data in their 
entirety. 

For the historian interested in tracing the changing patterns of American life 
some passages of the nearly five hundred pages of text will be valuable, but much 
will offer merely repetition of a familiar New England story. And differentiation 
between what was unique and what was typical of the era and general locale is 
largely missing. The first section of the volume is the most satisfactory: the author 
discusses the New Hampshire-New York disputes over Vermont, the negotia- 
tions of land speculators in the guise of proprietors, and the struggles of their 
successors, the first settlers. Thereafter the narrative wanes in interest for all save 
the natives of Peacham. Endeavor to include virtually all material bearing on the 
past of Caledonia County, a goal probably prescribed by the sponsors of the work, 
results in a mass of detail from which the main lines of development emerge only 
cloudily. Origins and settlement, prosperous farming while the virgin soil was 
still fertile, gradual economic decline from the days of wheat growing to sheep 
and cattle raising to milk producing, and then partial revival with the influx of 
summer residents—those constitute the main periods, characteristic of most New 
England hill towns. Doubtless local residents would demur at paring the story to 
such essentials. Granting that man does not live by bread alone, this reader would 
find the book more useful were there half as much of it. 


Washington, D.C. Constance McL. Green 


History of Naugatuck, Connecticut. By Constance McL. Green. Naugatuck, 
Conn., 1948. Pp. xii, 331. $5.00. 


Naugatuck, Connecticut, a suburb of Waterbury, some twenty miles north of 
New Haven, passed through an evolution typical of many towns in the same area. 
Poor, hilly, soil set narrow limits beyond which its agriculture could not grow. 
Through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries its farmers got by on a most 
marginal basis; only a handful prospered, and they largely by comparison with 
the rest. Shortly after the American Revolution, the most enterprising families 
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began to feel the attractiveness of the West. The town lost population and faced 
a very black outlook. 

Salvation came through the development of handicraft industry at the opening 
of the nineteenth century. In the next forty years, the Naugatuck farmers turned 
their hands, part time, to the profitable fabrication of a wide variety of “Yankee 
notions,” particularly small metal products. But this stage was transitory. After 
the middle of the century, the small shops gave way to full-fledged factories, and 
industrialization took a familiar course—replacement of water by steam, 
increased mechanization, and growth in the scale of enterprise. Thereafter Nauga- 
tuck was not much different from the mill towns that proliferated elsewhere in 
New England. Its chief distinction was that it was the home of Charles Good- 
year, and that made it an early center of the rubber industry. 

Mrs. Green has already put us in her debt with an enlightening study of 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. She now adds to our obligations with a lively account 
of Naugatuck. The volume is not as scholarly in tone as the earlier work, is more 
clearly intended for the popular reader. But it is well written, accurate, and 
embellished with useful illustrations. 

Mrs. Green’s interpretation of the changes in the economic life of the town 
is sound except for the disproportionate emphasis upon the effect of absentee 
control of the rubber company after 1928. The implication of her treatment is 
that the industrial evolution of the town was smooth and continuous until that 
date. Thus she tends to slight the radical nature of the earlier changes: “Nauga- 
tuck till nearly the end of the nineteenth century remained in its points of view 
a self-sufficient, independent New England town.” 

I wonder whether Mrs. Green is not here the victim of the tenacious myth 
of a golden age of paternalistic industry. Her treatment of wages is rather 
uncritical, and the evidence she presents belies her conclusions. More information 
about the living conditions, for example, the housing, of the mill laborers in the 
nineteenth century would have corrected the impression of placid development 
in those years. As it is, the sharp break in the social structure of the town shortly 
after 1844 receives very cursory treatment. 


Harvard University Oscar HANnpDLIN 


AGRICULTURAL POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


Major Economic Forces Affecting Agriculture with Particular Reference to Cali- 
fornia. By S. V. Ciriacy-Wantrup. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1947. Pp. 76. [Reprinted from Hilgardia, XVIII, No. 1 (December 1947).] 


In a time when direct subsidies, price rigging, and crude tariff economics 
dominate discussion of agricultural policies, it is refreshing to read an agricultural 
economist who is clearly aware of the interdependence between agriculture and 
the rest of the economy and who rejects shortsighted attempts to seal off agri- 
culture from the effects of economic change. Accordingly, Mr. Ciriacy-Wantrup 
believes that we should direct more attention to the causes of fluctuations in cash 
farm income and less to superficial protectionist devices. 

From his study of two problems, the relation of trends and fluctuations in 
California farm income to those of American agriculture and the relation of 
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trends and fluctuations in American agriculture to those of the nonagricultural 
economy, Mr. Ciriacy-Wantrup concludes that movements in the cash income of 
California agriculture are closely tied to similar movements in agriculture as a 
whole and that the chief causal factor in agricultural fluctuations is changes in 
gross investment, which work through nonagricultural income to influence farm 
prices. Thus the central problem for agricultural policy is to keep investment in 
the whole economy within high levels. 

Within California, farming has enjoyed a somewhat higher growth trend in 
income between 1910-1930 and after 1940, but it has undergone the same major 
fluctuations as the rest of American agriculture. However, California farming 
has been marked by far greater use of irrigated land (higher productivity) and 
much higher capital intensity per head. Per capita farm income is also much 
greater, which critics of the marginal productivity theory would do well to note. 

The major portion of the monograph is devoted to an analysis of the determi- 
nants of cash farm income. Here the author first considers price behavior and 
concludes that price swings reflect primarily changes in the size of nonfarm 
income. This inference leads him to savings-investment analysis and to the con- 
clusion that the instability of private investment is the controlling factor in 
fluctuations of cash farm income. Greater stability, he believes, depends upon 
the vigor of external factors in economic growth—technological change, new 
resources, public works, and wars. For the coming decade at least, he does not 
fear investment stagnation. 

In recommending an income policy for agriculture, Ciriacy-Wantrup wisely 
avoids acceptance of schemes to plan permanent full employment, pointing out 
that forecasts and models constructed for this purpose are free neither of political 
bias nor of unproved hypotheses. Instead, he adopts the moderate position: fluctu- 
ations in private investment are unavoidable, and changes in net governmental 
spending should be used to fill in the gaps. Inflationary booms should be avoided 
by raising consumer taxes and postponing deferrable public works while slumps 
should first be attacked with tax reductions, followed later by increased gov- 
ernment outlays. With such measures, agriculture needs no parity-price programs 
nor most of the existing subsidies. 

I find myself in general agreement with this very able diagnosis. I would add 
but three points. First, as a matter of theory I think Ciriacy-Wantrup is correct 
in holding that if the internal stimuli are to bring increased employment and 
income in a slump, they must operate mainly through a fall in the rate of inter- 
est. But I believe he has overemphasized the downward rigidity of the rate of 
interest in slumps (styled by Pigou the “Day of Judgment” case) whereas Keynes 
(General Theory, p. 207) was much more cautious. 

Second, there is one sound case where price supports might temporarily be 
applied: when the short-run price is below long-run cost of production for long- 
run required output—and this is nowhere near present boom-time support levels. 
Third, agriculture does have special problems involving immobility on low- 
productivity soils, inadequate credit, and crop insurance; none of these, para- 
doxically, is dealt with under the present parity and support-price program or 
under the proposed Brannan plan. 


University of California at Los Angeles GrorcE H. HiLpEsranp 
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From Tolpuddle to T. U. C. A Century of Farm Labourers’ Politics. By G. E. 
Fussell. Trading Estate, Slough, England: The Windsor Press, 1948. Pp. 150. 
6s. 6d. 

The rise of the English farm laborer during the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies has come through the two means indicated by the title of Mr. Fussell’s 
sketch—through the efforts of the laborers to form trade-unions and through 
ameliorative legislation. 

The first attempt to establish a trade-union of agricultural laborers at Tol- 
puddle, as a branch of the Grand National Consolidated Trades Union, was 
violently broken up in 1834 and its leaders sentenced to transportation. Outstand- 
ing among later attempts to unionize agricultural labor were those of the 1870's 
and of the 1890’s under the tireless leadership of Joseph Arch and George 
Edwards, respectively. Arch’s movement mushroomed while that of Edwards 
was less spectacular. Both were short-lived. The tendency of the workers to strike 
prematurely with slender financial, resources and the bitter and persistent opposi- 
tion of the individualistic farmers to collective bargaining help to explain the 
failure to establish strong and permanent unions. Fussell’s sympathies are unmis- 
takably with the disgracefully underpaid men who lived under degrading con- 
ditions not far removed from those of feudal days. Among the legislative enact- 
ments he believes to have been especially beneficial to agricultural labor were the 
education laws of the 1870’s, which did much to decrease child labor, the gaining 
of the franchise, old-age pensions and the National Insurance Act, and finally 
the establishment of a statutory wage during World War I and more perma- 
nently in 1924. The farm laborer also benefited considerably in the long run by 
various emigration schemes—either to the cities or the colonies—and through 
the gradual provision of allotments plans, some established by private philan- 
thropy, some encouraged by public aid and legislation. 

The general reader will find the volume under review hard going. Too much 
knowledge is taken for granted, and in too many places Mr. Fussell’s English is 
awkward and lacking in clarity. On the other hand, the scholar will feel that the 
volume lacks completeness and tries to do too much in too short a space. It is 
also deficient in scholarly apparatus. Many quotations are not identified. There 
is neither an index nor a detailed table of contents. Of Mr. Fussell’s essential 
scholarship there can be no question. No one is better qualified to write on almost 
any aspect of English agrarian history. The specialist will be delighted to find 
on pages 142-46 a complete bibliography of Mr. Fussell’s books and articles, 
which amount to the astounding total of nearly one hundred titles. Is it too much 
to expect that Mr. Fussell will some day write the much needed authoritative 
and up-to-date account of the English agricultural revolution of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries? Anyone who examines his bibliography will recog- 
nize that Mr. Fussell has laid much of the monographic foundation himself. 


Dartmouth College Joun G. GazLey 


Le “Affittanze Collettive” e le trasformazione fondaire nel Mezzogiorno d'Italia. 
By Domenico DeMarco. Naples: Della Torre, 1948. Pp. 40. L. 350. 
In this short but timely publication a noted Italian economist suggests a way of 
meeting the twin agricultural problems of Italy’s south, unemployment and low 
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production. He urges that the state encourage systems of land tenure by which 
co-operative societies would lease land now unimproved or inadequately cultivated 
by large proprietors. In his opinion, this would tie large numbers of now itinerant 
day laborers to the land and at the same time avoid the loss in production occa- 
sioned by splintering property in too large a number of individual holdings. He 
describes the various forms of tenure employed by Italian agricultural co-opera- 
tives in the past and notes the high degree of success which they have obtained, 
indicating, however, that limited capital has hitherto prevented their greater 
application. 


Washington, D.C. PeTeR WARREN 


Peter Norbeck: Prairie Statesman. By Gilbert Courtland Fite. [The University of 
Missouri Studies, Vol. XXII, No. 2.] Columbia: University of Missouri, 1948. 
Pp. 217. $2.50. 


Peter Norbeck was the son of a Scandinavian homesteader and lay preacher. 
Born in the Dakota Territory in 1870, he obtained a meager education from a 
nearby country school and from attending a few sessions of the so-called Uni- 
versity of Dakota. After trying his hand at farming and law enforcement, 
Norbeck finally turned to drilling deepwater wells for a living. The South 
Dakota farmers’ desperate need for water, the presence of several sizable artesian 
basins in the state, and Norbeck’s own flair for business management proved 
to be a happy combination. Soon the Norbeck firm owned and operated twenty- 
five well-drilling rigs in South Dakota alone. 

After accumulating a comfortable fortune, Norbeck became interested in 
politics and was successively state senator, lieutenant governor, governor, and 
United States senator. He entered public life as a progressive Republican and a 
supporter of Theodore Roosevelt. And it was during his two terms as governor, 
1917 to 1921, that South Dakota embarked upon the most comprehensive plan of 
state-owned and -operated enterprises ever adapted by a western agricultural 
state. By the time Norbeck left the governorship to go to the United States Senate, 
the state of South Dakota was operating a coal mine and a cement plant; it was 
also making direct loans to farmers on their real estate and was insuring their 
crops against damage by hail. As a senator during the twenties, Norbeck was a 
persistent supporter of the McNary-Haugen Bill and kindred federal farm-aid 
measures. His last important political act was his open support of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1936. 

In the preparation of this book, the author had access to Norbeck’s personal 
manuscripts and the papers of Chester Davis, Coe Crawford, and S. X. Way. 
In addition, he did extensive research in the local press and in pertinent state 
documents. As a biography, Mr. Fite’s book is hardly distinguished, for on 
paper at least Norbeck was essentially a dull person having neither the range of 
mind nor interests nor the personality to impress a later generation. And the 
author’s skill at research and writing was not quite equal to the task of over. 
coming his obviously limited subject to produce an interesting and vital character 
study. 

On the other hand, a good portion of the last three quarters of this book is 
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concerned with the major issues surrounding the northwestern wheat farmer’s 
discontent following World War I. It is here that the economic historian will find 
much of interest. The chapters on the McNary-Haugen Bill and subsequent 
farm-relief programs, except for Norbeck’s own personal activities, add little to 
what has already been told. But Gilbert Fite’s treatment of Norbeck’s administra- 
tions in South Dakota and his program of state socialism is excellent. For a long 
time, a study of the origins and character of middlewestern, postwar, agrarian 
radicalism has been needed. And, at least for South Dakota, the portions of Mr. 
Fite’s book dealing with the subject are the best things in print. Based upon much 
new material, objectively treated, they constitute a distinct contribution to agri- 
cultural history and indeed to an understanding of the politics of the twenties. 


State University of Iowa GrorcE Mowry 


PUBLIC ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION 
AND LEGISLATION 


Labour-Management Co-operation in United States War Production: A Study of 
Methods and Procedure. By Carol Riegelman [International Labour Office, 
Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 6.] Washington, D:C.: International 
Labour Office, 1948. Pp. vi, 405. $2.25, paper; $3.00, board. 


Government Regulation of Industrial Relations. By George W. Taylor. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. Pp. xii, 383. $4.00. 


State Labor Legislation, 1937-1947: A Study of State Laws Affecting the Con- 
duct and Organization of Labor Unions. By Sanford Cohen. Cotumbus: The 
Ohio State University, 1948. Pp. vii, 150. Seventy-five cents. 


The trend toward government intervention in the field of industrial relations 
is abundantly illustrated in these three excellent volumes. The first, by Carol 
Riegelman of the International Labour Office, is a comprehensive study of labor- 
management participation in wartime agencies concerned with man-power 
mobilization and war-production planning in the United States. The second, by 
George W. Taylor, also deals with the war experience but centers largely around 
the disputes-settling function of the National War Labor Board and carries the 
story forward through the reconversion and Taft-Hartley periods. The third, by 
Sanford Cohen, is concerned with the activities of the states in labor legislation 
during the decade 1937-1947. 

Miss Riegelman’s account is the most substantial piece of research. Her detailed 
study of the complicated and varied administrative procedures that evolved dur- 
ing the war to furnish and utilize the man power needed in war industries is 
rich in factual information. Part I, Historical Background, traces the evolution 
of labor-management participation in defense and war agencies. There follow 
two case studies in labor-management co-operation, one dealing in detail with 
the management-labor committees of the War Manpower Commission, their 
organization, personnel, functions, and administrative procedures. The second 
describes the labor-management production committees sponsored by the War 
Production Board. For comparative purposes a fourth part of the study sketches 
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the role of labor and management representatives in other government agencies 
such as the War Labor Board, Selective Service, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, the Office of Economic Stabilization, and so on. A fifth and concluding 
section compares the wartime methods of labor-management consultation in the 
United States with those in Great Britain, the latter having been the subject of 
an earlier study by the International Labour Office. 

Several outstanding characteristics of the American experience emerge from 
this study. Throughout the war there was an emphasis on voluntarism rather 
than on compulsion in the recruitment of man power, on decentralization and 
regionalism in the establishment of administrative agencies, and a reliance on the 
emergency powers of government rather than on statutory blueprints. Among 
the conditioning factors that created problems for the administration, the author 
notes the traditional skepticism of government control shared by both manage- 
ment and labor groups, the lack of strong employer associations accustomed to 
dealing with labor on an industrial or nationwide basis, the presence of union 
rivalries and jealousies, the blithe indifference to waste of man power in a coun- 
try which assumed that its human as well as its natural resources were inex- 
haustible, and finally the deep suspicion labor and management entertained of the 
other’s intentions and motives. Against this background of psychological imma- 
turity, organizational weakness, and untried administrative techniques, the 
accomplishments of the wartime agencies stand out in bold and reassuring 
perspective. 

For the student of labor relations, one of the most interesting conclusions 
which emerges, though the author does not dwell upon its implications, is that 
controls in one field, far from leading to controls in all fields, may have the 
opposite effect. Thus, had the United States followed the British example of 
controlling man power and prices more effectively, it might well have avoided 
the need for the administration of wage controls by the War Labor Board. On 
the other hand, the decision to control wages made it possible to get along with 
fewer restrictions on employment, thus making possible the preservation of 
voluntary man-power controls and the avoidance of national service legislation. 

Another conclusion of the author is that the immature stage of collective bar- 
gaining in the United States made it much more difficult for management and 
labor representatives to work together on production problems than was true of 
their counterparts in Great Britain. Without minimizing the problems which 
beset co-operative relationships in the United States, the author nevertheless con- 
cludes her study with the expression of a hope that these consultative techniques 
may in peacetime find wider application in extending the area of union-manage- 
ment co-operation—a hope subsequent events have not borne out, to judge from 
a more recent survey by the International Labour Office showing that of the 
more than 3,000 production committees in United States plants in July 1948 only 
200 were still in existence in January 1949. 

Like Miss Riegelman, Mr. Taylor also emphasizes the voluntary rather than 
the compulsory nature of our wartime labor experience and describes the adminis- 
trative structure of the National War Labor Board, which he served with dis- 
tinction as vice-chairman and later as chairman. What Mr. Taylor has written is 
not the official history of the board, which has been prepared by the Historical 
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Records Office, but rather his own personal account of its origin, philosophy, and 
functioning set against the background of prewar collective bargaining and the 
National Defense Mediation Board and projected forward to postwar develop- 
ments. This treatment has the advantage of giving the reader more perspective 
on the origin and implications of wartime developments than would be true of 
a study concerned with the war period alone. History to Mr. Taylor is a hand- 
maiden to philosophy and serves to illustrate the author’s own concepts of indus- 
trial relations. To some extent Mr. Taylor’s avowed preference for taking collective- 
bargaining issues out of the hands of government leads him to a rather strained 
interpretation of the War Labor Board as an experiment in voluntarism, though 
he rightly stresses the tripartite character of the board as an indispensable ele- 
ment designed to preserve as much free collective bargaining as possible within 
the framework of government control. Although the board members in Wash- 
ington undoubtedly regarded themselves as free agents, to many of the parties in 
the regions the board seemed to wield certain powers of compulsion that are 
minimized in this volume. 

To the historian the most interesting and original part of Taylor’s book is the 
chapter dealing with the abortive Labor-Management Conference of 1945 whose 
report, as Mr. Taylor has remarked on another occasion, was “born out of dead- 
lock.” As secretary of the conference, Mr. Taylor played an important role in its 
organization, and he here takes the opportunity to give the inside history of its 
proceedings and its results. Out of the failure of the conference to provide a solu- 
tion to the tensions and uncertainties of the reconversion period, Mr. Taylor 
traces the growth of the popular demand for legislation culminating in the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which he then proceeds to analyze and condemn as a regrettable 
step in the direction of government-regulated collective bargaining. This step, 
although a long one, is not in Mr. Taylor’s opinion irretraceable. He concludes 
that there is still time for labor and management to turn the legislative clock 
backwards by developing the concepts and procedures necessary to strengthen 
the institution of collective bargaining without precipitating the crises which have 
occasioned government intervention in recent years. 

What Mr. Taylor overlooks in this sanguine conclusion is the fact that the 
legislative clock was not set toward regulation in 1947 with the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act but as early as 1935 with the passage of the Wagner Act (which 
Mr. Taylor interprets as concerned with procedural rather than substantive aspects 
of collective bargaining) and in subsequent years with the enactment of state 
laws regulating the conduct and organization of labor unions. A truer perspective 
on this whole question can be gained from Mr. Cohen’s book, which traces 
historically and analytically the development of state laws a decade before the 
Taft-Hartley Act and points out that, in the field of restrictive labor legislation, the 
Federal Government has followed rather than led the states. In brief compass Mr. 
Cohen gives a clear and concise analysis of the trends in state labor laws, a 
description of their major provisions, and a review of judicial opinions on such 
subjects as the closed shop, strikes, picketing, boycotts, and the internal affairs of 
unions. He concludes with a cogent interpretation of the assumptions and events 
giving rise to these laws and offers a tentative list of criteria which might be 
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applied in appraising their social utility, emphasizing the proposition that in the 
field of labor relations, as in so many others, the problem of the twentieth century 
consists of a proper adjustment of political rights and economic security. __ 
Despite their candid delineation of the trend toward government intervention, 
all three authors conclude on the optimistic note that it is still possible for labor 
and management to find ways of adjusting their demands, of developing mature 
and co-operative relations, and of serving the public interest. All feel, in the face 
of sobering historical evidence, that there is time to rescue the process of free 
collective bargaining from the tentacles of government supervision and control. 


Cornell University Jean Trepp McKeEtvey 


The Early Factory Legislation: A Study in Legislative and Administrative Evo- 
lution. By Maurice Walton Thomas. Leigh-on-Sea, England: The Thames 
Bank Publishing Company, 1948. Pp. 470. 


For a long time students of English economic history have emphasized the 
interrelationship of economic thought and legislation. Little attention has been 
given to the problems of administration and their interrelationship with ideas and 
legislation. Recently a limited number of studies such as Brady’s book, William 
Huskisson and Liberal Reform, and Bowley’s Nassau Senior and His Work have 
indicated that the desire for legislation which could be effectively enforced and 
administered gave impetus to much of the commercial- and poor-law reform in 
the period from 1815 to 1850. Mr. Thomas’ study of factory legislation indicates 
that problems of administration were also of decisive importance in that area of 
state economic activity. 

Mr. Thomas’ first two chapters briefly survey the origins of the factory system 
and the early Factory Acts through the Act of 1831. The bulk of the book, about 
three hundred pages, is devoted to a very close and detailed study of factory 
legislation between 1831 and 1853. This is followed by over one hundred pages of 
carefully chosen appendixes at the end of the volume. 

The author’s treatment of the legislative aspect of the history offers little that is 
new on this much investigated subject for it is limited too narrowly to commit- 
tee hearings and legislative processes. The interrelationship of these acts and 
party politics is often indicated but never described and analyzed in any detail. 
The evolution of the factory system after 1815, which gave impetus to the demand 
for governmental intervention, receives even less attention. An excellent indica- 
tion of the narrowness of the author’s approach to the history of factory legislation 
is the fact that the only mention of the important Mines Act of 1842 is to be 
found in a footnote on page 267. Another indication is the Bibliography. Although 
it is extensive, it contains little evidence that the author is acquainted with much 
of the recent literature pertinent to this subject. Such books are omitted as Mac- 
coby’s English Radicalism 1832-1852, Pinchbeck’s Women Workers and the 
Industrial Revolution, and Feiling’s The Second Tory Party. 

Nevertheless, this study is of considerable importance: the role played by the 
factory inspectors in the shaping of factory legislation after 1833 does receive 
careful attention. As a result of Mr. Thomas’ research it now seems clear that the 
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influence of these administrators deserves more emphasis than it has been given 
in the past. Not only did they create the machinery that made the implementa- 
tion of factory legislation possible; the information and advice they gave to 
Parliament provided the basis for most of the legislation enacted after 1833. One 
begins to suspect that the real architects of factory legislation were not the 
Oastlers, Sadlers, and Ashleys but the Horners, Chadwicks, and Saunders’. 

Further research in other areas might add additional evidence emphasizing 
the significance of administrative history to an understanding of economic policy 
in nineteenth-century England. 


Goucher College KENNETH WALKER 


The History of Public Welfare in Vermont. By Lorenzo D’Agostino. With a 
Foreword by Ernest W. Gibson. Winooski Park, Vt.: St. Michael’s College 
Press, 1948. Pp. viii, 387. $4.00. 


This history of public-welfare legislation in Vermont is set in a narrow frame- 
work. The author’s purpose was to “present a picture of the laws that have been 
passed rather than the manner of their administration. Therefore the practical 
working of the laws will occupy a secondary position in this study.” What 
emerges is a chronological legislative compendium with detailed descriptions of 
the salient law for such areas as poverty and indebtedness, child dependency, 
child labor and protection, poor relief, mental and physical defectiveness, crime, 
and delinquency. There is no analysis of the debate that preceded new or basic 
welfare enactments. Only the most tenuous relationship is established between 
the law and the political climate that produced it or with the underlying social 
problems with which it was concerned. We find no evaluation or even descrip- 
tion of the financial underpinning provided for the social services. There is no 
discussion of the relation of the developing social insurance system to the state 
assistance programs. The Social Security Act itself is considered only to explain 
amendments in Vermont law that were necessary if the state was to receive 
federal aid under the categorical assistance plans. But there is no indication of 
qualitative changes in program for which federal legislation may have been 
responsible. Finally, there is no evaluation of the adequacy of the program. 

It is customary to grant an author the right to decide what kind of book he is 
to write. But his decision must then be weighed in reference to the significance 
of the product. I would question the wisdom of the decision in this case. The 
rigid frame of reference in which the study is encased robs it of meaning that it 
might have had. It is hardly the whole story of public welfare in Vermont nor is 
it effective regional social history. However, it will prove useful to the historian 
of public welfare for its handy chronology of legislative titles. Likewise, some 
nineteenth-century citations and cases may be of interest to the historian of labor 
for what they reveal inferentially of living conditions and treatment of the 
indigent. But the author’s failure to use this material in meaningful interpreta- 
tion of the social services reduces much of the book to a legislative index. 


Queens College VERA SHLAKMAN 
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Rescued Earth: A Study of the Public Administration of Natural Resources in 
Tennessee. By Lee S. Greene, Virginia Holmes Brown, and Evan A. Iverson. 
Knoxville: The University of Tennessee Press, 1948. Pp. x, 204. $2.25. 


Authority in TVA Land. By W. V. Howard. Kansas City, Mo.: Frank Glenn 
Publishing Company, 1948. Pp. 186. $2.50. 


In the fall of 1944 representatives from seven southern universities and the 
TVA laid plans for joint study of southern natural resources. Certain guiding 
principles were outlined for the work: it would be conducted on a state-by-state 
basis, emphasis would be placed on the legal substructure of resources manage- 
ment, state activities would be stressed, though not to the exclusion of national 
and local operations, and the TVA would assume primary responsibility for a 
general or summary memorandum from the several state studies. 

Rescued Earth contains the results of the Tennessee survey. Except for the 
concluding chapter, it is largely a detailed handbook. Emphasis is placed on the 
historical growth of conservation administration, its current status, administra- 
tive management, financing, relationships of agencies, and physical achieve- 
ments. The last chapter offers suggestions for administrative changes in the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the TVA, and the state of Tennessee. 
The volume offers much statistical and other factual data, but the TVA summary 
of all state studies concerned should be of more general value to the student of 
conservation and economic history. 

The author of Authority in TVA Land is a geologist by profession. He has 
been a college teacher and consulting oil geologist and was president of the Dover, 
Tennessee, Chamber of Commerce when the book was published. His survey of 
the various activities of the TVA leads him to the conclusion that it should be 
abolished. Although he recognizes some useful accomplishments of the TVA, 
his monograph describes what to him are examples of unjustified expenditures, 
bad administrative procedures, and arbitrary methods on the part of that organi- 
zation. While some of his detailed examples may be useful, the study fails to 
present an over-all picture of fundamental criticisms. The book is poorly edited. 


University of Missouri Lewis ATHERTON 


Improvement of Communication with the Pacific Coast as an Issue in American 
Politics, 1783-1864. By Robert R. Russel. Cedar Rapids, Iowa: The Torch 
Press, 1948. Pp. viii, 332. $3.75. 

From the Lewis and Clark expedition to the Pacific Railroad Acts of 1862 and 
1864, the improvement of communications with the Pacific Coast was a recur- 
rent issue in American politics. Sometimes the proposals were for Mexican or 
Central American transits and sometimes for communications across the expand- 
ing United States. This book is the Congressional and, in part, the diplomatic 
history of these projects. 

The first plan for an Atlantic and Pacific ship canal by the Nicaraguan route 
was launched before the railroad era began. Its problems, as well as those of the 
successful Panama railroad and a proposed railroad across the Isthmus of Tehu- 
antepec, were still active issues in the administration of Buchanan. On these 
questions, Robert R. Russel recounts much diplomatic history. For this, in the 
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case of the quarrels over the possession of Greytown and over the realm of the 
King of the Mosquitos, he gives the excellent reason that the conventional 
accounts “all but omit the canal project, the occasion and the cause for the 
diplomacy.” The author appears to believe that the London bankers who gave an 
adverse verdict on the Nicaraguan project in 1852 were acting more on inspira- 
tion from the Foreign Office than on financial grounds. 

On the transcontinental railroad, much of the argument may be summed up 
in Senator John Bell’s reference to “gentlemen interested in a particular section of 
the Union” or determined “to secure an eastern terminus of that road at a par- 
ticular point in the western borders.” The controversy between the North and 
South runs through the whole book. Chapter 9g is titled “Removing an Obstacle 
from the Southern Route—the Gadsden Purchase.” Chapter 10 is called “Remov- 
ing an Obstacle from the Northern Route—the Kansas-Nebraska Bill.” In the lat- 
ter the author develops and refines the argument of his former teacher, the late 
Frank Heywood Hooder, that the motive for organizing the territories was largely 
to make way for the railroads and that the repeal of the Missouri Compromise was 
due to the need of a few southern votes for Senator Douglas’ bill. As everyone 
knows, the conflict over the route of the Pacific railroad was not resolved until 
the South was no longer in Congress to plead its case. But this is by no means the 
whole story. “Secession and Civil War did not still the rivalry in the North over 
routes and termini.” Throughout the story, controversies over “particular points” 
and specific routes were fought persistently and almost as bitterly as the conflict 
between major sections. In the states west of the Mississippi, railroads were built 
or projected in the hope that Congress might choose them as “first links” of the 
transcontinental line. Each area looked to the road as the Nile of its own particular 
Egypt. 

All this is, of course, reminiscent of the earlier struggles of the cities of the 
eastern seaboard for the commerce of the Middle West. To the student of internal 
improvements nothing in the book is more interesting than its demonstration that 
these later competitors used almost exactly the same means of promoting improve- 
ment that had been developed by eastern states in the early period—the same 
combinations of state, county, municipal, and private investment as well as 
similar appeals for federal help. Faith in the public encouragement of improve- 
ment and the use of the method of mixed enterprise had been by no means wholly 
killed by the failures of state-supported ventures in the crisis of 1837. In part, as 
Mr. Russel’s book shows, they had merely moved westward with the frontier. 

Mr. Russel is a sophisticated student of Congressional voting and _politicai 
decisions. He has a keen eye for “a subtle connection between constitutional 
principles and the desire to influence the choice of the route.” He has not 
attempted to discuss the economics of developmental railways nor to debate some 
of the issues of public policy that would be of particular interest today. Could the 
Pacific railroads have been built by private capital unaided? Was the amount of 
aid excessive? Could it have been given on terms which more effectively pro- 
tected the public interest? Why was the alternative of public construction 
rejected? On these questions there is little discussion. Mr. Russel’s emphasis, like 
that of the controversy he reports, is mainly on the question of which projects 
should receive the federal aid. On this, in its demonstration of the conditions 
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under which “a large majority was rendered impotent to enact a great national 
measure by conflicting local and sectional interests,” the book makes a significant 
contribution on a public issue of permanent importance. 


Columbia University CarTER GoopricH 


Government Financing of Private Enterprise. By Douglas R. Fuller. Stanford 
University: Stanford University Press, 1948. Pp. 206. $4.00. 


This outgrowth of a doctoral dissertation, written by one who is at present an 
official of a Chicago trust company, traces on a broad canvas the outlines of gov- 
ernment financing in both this country and Europe. Mr. Fuller’s treatment estab- 
lishes the fact that government financing has been necessary, at least in a sup- 
plemental sense, in areas of economic activity where the risk element has seemed 
undesirably large to private capital and particularly in situations where risk has 
been heightened by crisis, such as by depression or war. Thus the author points out 
the growth of government financial activity in relation to American agriculture, 
which was long served inadequately by private capital, especially in its needs for 
longer term financing. And almost half the book is devoted to a discussion of 
government financing of private enterprise in the United States during depres- 
sion and war periods. But the focus of interest is on the adequacy of private 
financing in meeting the needs of business at the time of his writing. His exami- 
nation leads him to the conclusion that private financial institutions are meeting 
those needs satisfactorily, except in the case of small business. 

While a useful source of information, the book suffers somewhat from a 
tendency to limit its conclusions to the needs of small business in the immediate 
postwar period. Since so large a proportion of its content is devoted to presenting 
in historical perspective the growth in government financing, particularly since 
the Great Depression, it seems to me that the author could more usefully have 
attempted to assess the longer trends. Thereby he would have given his book a 
greater unity than it now has. The passages on the development of government 
financing are too loosely knit to the limited conclusions. 

What seems implicit in this book is that, so long as private capital is willing to 
assume the risks present in meeting the needs of enterprise and of society, it has 
little to fear from government competition, but in the degree that it does not do 
so there will be pressure to have those risks assumed and needs met by the gov- 
ernment. And the trend of events since the days of Wilson’s “new freedom” in 
this country as well as in Europe has been, for better or worse, an increasing 
reliance on government for capital needs which in the past had been supplied by 
private financial institutions. 


San Francisco State College GeraLp T. WHITE 


The History of Basic Metals: Price Control in World War II. By Robert F. Camp- 
bell. [Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, No. 541.] New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 263. $3.25. 


This Doctor of Philosophy dissertation is concerned with the control of prices 
of steel, aluminum, copper, lead, and zinc in the period from September 1939 to 
December 1945. The author was an economist in the Industrial Division of the: 
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Office of Price Administration. Later, as a member of the History Branch of 
OPA, he conceived and executed this study. 

Mr. Campbell has described the various patterns of price control that were 
applied to these metals and has traced their development during the period. 
The relationships of these policies to the policies followed in World War I are 
clearly stated. The author properly emphasizes the importance of prompt and 
resourceful action in setting up and when necessary modifying the maximum 
price programs. He attributes part of the success of price control over metals to 
the control of their production and distribution by the War Production Board 
and expresses the wish that a closer and more complete co-ordination of the work 
of the two agencies had been possible. 

In the space available to the writer a detailed chronological account of each of 
the metals under maximum price control could not be undertaken. Much of the 
detailed information necessary to a complete account is not readily available to 
most readers, and they will, therefore, not be able immediately to supplment this 
book by their own reading of the voluminous documents. As detailed studies of 
each of the metals become available, Mr. Campbell’s will serve to relate them to 
one another. In the meantime this useful study can very well stand alone. 


University of Pennsylvania C. M. James 


Wartime Production Controls. By David Novick, Melvin Anshen, and W. C. 
Truppner. New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. vi, 441. $6.00. 


Being champions of the good “paper pusher,” Mr. Novick and his co-authors 
concentrate on the kinds of paper work that were used and the kind needed to 
make the economy operate according to a government’s plan. They show in 
detail on the basis of their personal experience in the War Production Board 
how badly administered was the industrial mobilization in World War II. Their 
examples range from bundles of mail unopened and application forms lost by 
filing clerks and routing clerks to lack of integration at the top. The basic mis- 
take, they maintain, was the failure to require all military procurement contracts 
to be approved by the civilian agency responsible for the economy as a whole. 

The ideal of these authors recalls that of such mercantilists as Colbert, cer- 
tainly a top-notch “paper pusher.” Not only do they love good administration for 
its own sake, they share Colbert’s conception of a limited quantity of wealth which 
it is the administrator’s function to guide into desired channels. Colbert’s problem 
as he saw it was to get for France more of the world’s total trade. The task of 
the War Production Board, as Mr. Novick sees it, was to determine what shares of 
the nation’s total production would go to the various claimants. Actually the totals 
were not definitely known and unchangeable. To increase trade or production 
was also a possibility. The disorderly competition between procurement agencies, 
which Mr. Novick so much deplores, may have stimulated production to levels 
which would never have been reached if military procurement had been cut down 
from the beginning to the War Production Board’s estimate of what was prac- 
tical. Some industries did what experts had pronounced “impossible.” Whether 
the setting of production goals higher than the known capacity did more harm 
or good can be determined, if at all, only by probing into the history of industrial 
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production itself, and Novick, Anshen, and Truppner do not do that, except to a 
limited extent in the chapter on cotton broad-woven fabrics. Consequently, 
when they formulate the lessons of history in their concluding chapters, they go 
further than seems to me justified by so narrow a segment of historical exper- 
ience as that which they have analyzed. But on the basis of their experience they 
present devastating and instructive criticism. 


The Johns Hopkins University Freperic C. LANE 


IN THE HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT 


Citizen Thomas More and His Utopia. By Russell Ames. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1949. Pp. 230. $3.50. 


In a review article on Moriana some years ago Frederick Baumann observed 
that the common theme of all writings about Sir Thomas More, diverse as they 
are, is whether his words and deeds were consistent. Mr. Ames casts an oblique 
light on this problem in his handsomely printed volume, although his is not a 
psychological study and should be judged within those limits he himself lays 
down as the restricted purpose of his book. The limits, suggested by the title, 
make the work particularly appropriate for review in this JournaL, for Mr. 
Ames is concerned with More as a businessman, lawyer, and citizen who reflected 
on the social crisis of his time. 

It is Mr. Ames’s contention that the Utopia was a plea for practical social 
reform along austere, cultivated, bourgeois-republican lines. While he recog- 
nizes that there is a tone of sweet reasonableness about the Utopians that sets 
them apart from any society known to the realistic historian, he maintains that 
Utopia is not nearly so far removed from the then current beliefs and practices 
as the name itself has long suggested. In an introduction dealing with the many 
interpretations of More, the author directs his attention particularly to Karl 
Kautsky and to R. W. Chambers and places himself ideologically between them. 
He then analyzes on the basis of recent scholarship the late feudalism and early 
capitalism not only of England but of the Europe with which More, residing for 
six months of 1515 in the Lowlands trading centers, was familiar. Mr. Ames 
proceeds with a brief but detailed biography of More, largely about the activities 
outside the King’s services; he discusses the middle-class man of that period and 
the censorship that accounts for the elusive quality of Uzopia, and finally he makes 
a close and many-sided comparison of the practices and ideals of early sixteenth- 
century urban centers in Europe with those of the thoroughly urbanized Utopia. 

Mr. Ames is at home in the scholarship of his subject, and in the main he has 
succeeded in what he set out to do. He has a point of view to present and demon- 
strates it calmly—that More was a spokesman for the London merchants and 
the middle class in general as well as being a representative of the most enlight- 
ened social thinking of his time. He is hospitable to all the interpretations of 
More and is apt at reconciliation, finding parts of an argument untenable but 
never rejecting the whole of a thesis, recognizing in isolated passages of Utopia 
the bases for particular views of More, but looking himself for meanings in total 
contexts. Discriminating as he does among the many ideas about More, Mr. 
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Ames avoids becoming merely eclectic. He does some speculating on his own, 
much of it persuasively. 

It is when Mr. Ames trespasses beyond the previously indicated limits of 
his book and makes generalizations about the whole man that he becomes less 
cogent. He argues effectively against R. W. Chambers’ eloquent and “skillful” 
attempt to find complete consistency in More, but is unwilling to leave this 
fascinating problem unresolved and himself takes the general position that 
Utopia fundamentally conforms to More’s life and conduct. What, then, is for 
him the profound sense of the Utopia and of More’s martyrdom as a fulfillment of 
it? Mr. Ames is far from accepting Kautsky’s answer uncritically and he does 
not try to confirm More’s place in Kautsky’s Marxian hagiarchy, but he takes 
from this approach insights where he may. Among these is to find in More’s 
antipathy for Luther and in his refusal to accept Henry VIII’s headship of the 
English church a kind of Marxian premonition of the character of the Reforma- 
tion. Then, on the basis of stirring passages from Utopia but without building 
up other evidence, Mr. Ames concludes with the assertion, “The humane 
democracy of the first book of Uzopia gives us the obvious meaning of the work 
as a whole, and also the central meaning of his other writings and of his whole 
life.” 

It would have been better, in this book, at least, to leave More, in the company 
of many famous Englishmen, holding contradictory views which were psycho- 
logically compatible. Nevertheless it can be said that students of Sir Thomas 
More have something to learn from Mr. Ames. 


University of Rochester Wittson H. Coates 


An American Utilitarian: Richard Hildreth as a Philosopher. By Martha M. 
Pingel. New York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. xi, 214. $3.00. 


Fate is unkind to the lesser lights of the world of knowledge. All too often they 
are doomed initially to discard and emerge but briefly to become the subject 
matter for latter-day dissertations on the part of students seeking advanced 
degrees at our institutions of higher learning. The more obscure the topic, the 
more secure does the candidate feel, for there is less likelihood under these circum- 
stances that the thesis will ruffle the preconceived notions of the men sitting upon 
the committee. This volume would appear to have been presented to the faculty 
at Columbia University as the odd piece required prior to receiving a Master of 
Arts degree. It suffers from all the ills with which theses are customarily afflicted 
but does have the saving grace of making more readily available some manuscripts 
of Richard Hildreth, two of which have never previously been published. 

Miss Pingel’s introductory note is safely historical and academically well docu- 
mented but provides little in the way of analysis of the man under discussion. It 
must be pointed out in her defense, however, that Miss Pingel considers Hildreth 
to be his own best introduction, but from this viewpoint the thirty-odd pages 
devoted to headnoting the selections are thoroughly superfluous. In concluding 
the writer tells us: “Despite the fact that so few know anything about either the 
man or his philosophy, Hildreth was, and still is, as truly an expression of 
American principles and ideals as any man can ever hope to be.” The materials 
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from Hildreth’s Theory of Wealth and Theory of Taste included in the volume 
will be of value to those who in the future seek to assay Hildreth’s place in the 
history of American thought. However, the student seeking more immediate 
analytic light would do better to turn his attention to the younger Schlesinger’s 
article (1940) or to D. E. Emerson’s biography of this American utilitarian. 


University of Nebraska Harotp Borcen 


Economic Thought and Language. A Critique of Some Fundamental Economic 
Concepts. By Lindley M. Fraser. London: Adam and Charles Black, 1947. Pp. 
XX, 411. $5.00. 


In the faith that many of the “confusions and errors” of economics can be 
overcome by a rigorous use of logic, Lindley M. Fraser of Aberdeen University has 
brought together a brief statement regarding the basic principles of logic and 
employed these principles in a reconsideration of a few fundamental economic 
concepts. The result of his labor is highly successful. Logic is presented in one 
easy and short lesson and the logical analyses of fundamental economic terms and 
concepts opens vistas that might not be apparent even from years of empirical 
research. Especially to be recommended are the chapters on economics itself 
(chapter 2), on value and particularly the labor theory of value (pp. 117-23), 
and on enterprise and the entrepreneur (chapter 15). 

In each of these discussions, the professional clichés are tossed out of the 
window and in their place are to be found investigations of relations between 
thought and language and of the ambiguities involved in terminology that 
employs the same words for different sets of data. At least as a reference book, 
this study is worth the price of admission. 


Columbia University SHEPARD B. CLoucH 


Yankee Science in the Making. By Dirk J. Struik. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1948. Pp. ix, 430. $5.00. 


Dirk Struik, professor of mathematics at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has made a notable pioneer contribution to the history of American intellectual 
development with this study of the growth of science in New England from 
colonial times to 1860. It is not limited in its appeal to scientist and historian but 
will also prove to be of interest to economist and sociologist. 

Adopting a theoretical approach to the history of science, Mr. Struik stresses 
the intimate relation of the socioeconomic structure of society and the development 
of science. In his own words: “Understanding the science, the learning and the 
technology of an age means not only a knowledge of the content of the individual 
professions and techniques, but also an insight into the ways in which they are 
related to the social structure, the cultural aspirations and the traditions of this age. 
And so we begin to understand that the history of an epoch includes the history 
of its science and technology. We must also understand that this history must 
combine a study of their social relations with a study of theories and techniques.” 
The development of this thesis leads to a number of provocative corollary points, 
one of the more important being the positive relation between the growth of 
political democracy and scientific achievement. Thus in a discussion of the 
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American Revolution Mr. Struik maintains that the revolution was an important 
catalytic factor in both the organization of the natural sciences and the develop- 
ment of technology for manufacturing. In another place he shows that the growth 
of democratic movements in the Jacksonian period was closely related to the 
increase in the public support of scientific activity. 

The method of presentation is largely biographical and proves to be valuable in 
a number of ways. It rescues from oblivion or near oblivion (dust-covered bio- 
graphical dictionaries and cyclopedias) those scientists, teachers, and engineers 
who have made notable contributions to the development of scientific thought and 
technology. The scientific achievement is then analyzed not only in terms of 
individual genius but also in relation to the problems generated by a developing 
society. The history of Lemuel Shattuck’s report on public health to the Massa- 
chusetts legislature in 1850 is an example of the technique involved. Mr. Struik 
not only resurrects a pioneer work in social medicine, he goes beyond the docu- 
ment and biography and delineates a pattern of social development. This pattern 
involves the growth of urban centers in a bleak new industrial age, the beginnings 
of the study of vital statistics, and the interrelationships of both these social-scien- 
tific forces with the humanitarian developments of the Jacksonian period. This 
kind of synthesis is done with great skill and keen understanding and is an 
important feature of the volume. 

There are, however, elements in this study that bear questioning. Generally the 
chapter on the Colonial period is weak and Mr. Struik shows an insufficient under- 
standing of the nature of Puritanism and its relation to scientific activity. In this 
case the author missed an opportunity to build on the already substantial work 
done in the field by Robert Merton and George Norman Clark. In several other 
places the analysis becomes quite mechanical and shows a deficiency in knowledge 
of certain specific periods. Two examples will illustrate this point. Mr. Struik 
maintains that in the Colonial period Yankee farming “remained backward and 
poor paying” while in England agricultural technology advanced very rapidly. 
This, he observes, was due to the fact that, “considerable returns on investments 
in trade, commerce, and .... land speculation discouraged the interest of wealthy 
men in the investment of farming.” Although the investments of the wealthy 
played a role in technological achievement, part of the answer is also to be found 
in the organization of the land system in New England and in the cost of labor. 
These factors were of prime importance in preventing large-scale exploitation of 
farms with machinery in colonial times. Mr. Struik overemphasizes the role of the 
cotton gin in the cotton revolution. “Almost overnight Georgia cotton marketing 
became profitable. Rarely if ever was such a social revolution promoted by so 
simple a machine.” By concentrating on a particular technological achievement, 
Mr. Struik overlooks the relation to the cotton revolution of the industrial revolu- 
tion in England, the price revolution in cotton in the years just prior to and after 
the War of 1812, the availability of rich lands in the Southwest, and the existence 
of a society already based on slave labor. 

These criticisms, however, are at best small, given the general excellence of this 
study. Thoughtful students will find its material provocative for further study and 
research. A selected bibliography enhances its value. 


Sarah Lawrence College Saut BENIsON 
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Money, Banking, and Credit in Mediaeval Bruges. By Raymond de Roover. Cam- 
bridge: The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1948. Pp. 420. $8.75. 


This work is concerned with the analysis of two detailed sets of business records 
of gentlemen who traded in Bruges in the latter part of the fourteenth and the 
very early fifteenth century. To these have been added some twenty other accounts, 
valuable in themselves but less complete and in poorer sequence than those of 
Guilluame Royale and Collard de Marke. Mr. de Roover has worked on these 
data since 1929, and from the cold and resisting material he has beaten and 
cajoled an amazingly lifelike and vivid picture of their daily business doings. His 
work is evidence of the rewards awaiting careful historical work—the search for 
materials and patient endurance once it has been found until it yields every drop 
of usable and intelligible fact that it contains. 

Money, Banking, and Credit in Mediaeval Bruges had three major phases that 
furnish the structure of the book. The activities of the Italian merchant bankers, 
whose organization was so widespread and so efficient as to give them a practical 
working monopoly of foreign trade as that term is used today, are the subject of 
the first major division. The almost extraterritorial status enjoyed by these traders 
evidences their influence and importance, their breadth of operations evidences 
their business acumen, and the methods of compensation and supervision at long 
range evidence their managerial skill. The Lombards or Cahorsins were pawn- 
brokers, and their type of enterprise, so limited today, was amazingly extensive 
considering the population and the scale of markets in which they could work. 
The third group, the money changers, dealt not only in manual exchange but in 
local exchange in domestic as well as foreign markets. Before the perfection of the 
minting process and before debasement was as common and respectable as it is 
today, the function of the money changers was a useful one. They dealt in bullion 
as well as coins and were not only bound by mint regulations but were expected 
to co-operate in their practical enforcement. 

Most of Mr. de Roover’s narrative is closely tied to his specific data as is proper 
and desirable. He has seemingly done a very praiseworthy job of historical syn- 
thesis in moulding his impersonal records into an intelligible and readable story. 
Nor has he proceeded without proper regard for the obscurities and lacunae of 
such data (for instance, p. 175). There is a legitimate field here for reasonable 
conjecture based closely on the data, and Mr. de Roover has used it. His data are 
very detailed; they are specific regarding time, place, persons, quantities, values. 
This however places an impossible task of appraisal on the reviewer. Only he who 
has done comparable work is in a position really to criticize this central contribu- 
tion. Without implying that there are defects to be found if we were but ingenious 
enough, this principal part of De Roover’s work must simply be accepted with 
thanks. 

Two items not bound up with the highly specified local data merit notice. The 
first is his application of economic analysis to the writing of economic history; the 
second is his interpretation of usury prohibitions on ethical grounds by religious 
authority. 

The attempt to use analysis as a historical aid is not integral to the study. It is 
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a rather ornate parlor car at the end of some utilitarian freight cars carrying valu- 
able loads. The value of the train is not thereby lessened. At the end of his work 
(pp. 312, 346, 353) De Roover is anxious to prove that there was deposit creation 
in the Low Countries in medieval times and that therefore there were business 
cycles. The mere existence of the overdraft device is not evidence of deposit crea- 
tion, as he contends. Neither the premise nor the conclusion seems to be justified 
on the data cited or otherwise available. 

Nineteenth-century writers prior to Endemann wrote freely of the shortcomings 
of scholastic moralists and canon lawyers without knowing any of them by name 
let alone having read their works. Since some beginning has been made in the 
study of this vast mass of data, many statements made by those who have not read 
it sound very foolish. Mr. de Roover refers to two pieces of work by persons who 
have grounds for an opinion—Nelson and McLaughlin—but his own archiac 
views seem to have been affected by neither. His statement on page 10 seems to be 
quite without relation to any historical facts or situations. The Church is presented 
as misguided in enforcing the doctrine and as equally misguided in not enforcing 
it. The observations on pages 150-52 are singularly infelicitous. In contrast to 
his use of constructive imagination in business situations, De Roover can see no 
explanation of any evil connected with money lending except the dumb intransi- 
geance of churchmen. In our fair commonwealth, there is an unknown large 
amount of smuggling, bootlegging, income-tax evasion, and commercial bribery. 
Not all of it is due to dumb Congressmen. A few other factors may be allowed. 
But things apparently were simpler in medieval Bruges. 

The transition from chronicle to analysis is a hazardous one. For his chronicle 
Mr. de Roover deserves much praise; that the analysis is less successful is perhaps 
understandable in a field so young and so difficult. 


St. Louis University Bernarp W. Dempsey, S.J. 


Storia economica d'Italia. Vol. I. L’antichita e il medioevo. By Gino Luzzatto. 
[ Biblioteca Storica, XX.] Rome: Edizioni Leonardo, 1949. Pp. 395. L. 1,500. 


The fruit of the half century of study and reflection which the distinguished 
professor of economic history in Venice has devoted to the subject, this is a work 
of wide scholarship and learning, written clearly and con amore. It will be read 
with profit not only by the laymen for whom the Biblioteca Storica seems to be 
designed but by specialists as well. 

In thirteen chapters Gino Luzzatto traces in broad outlines the economic his- 
tory of Italy from prehistoric times to the fourteenth century. His special interest 
in the medieval period, and particularly the later Middle Ages, to be sure, mani- 
fests itself in a certain disproportion. Only one third of the book is devoted to 
antiquity and two thirds to the period from 476 to the fourteenth century. Again, 
chapter 3 of Part I treats the four centuries from the Punic Wars to the Age of 
the Antonines in 25 pages, while five chapters (186 pages) are allotted to the 
period from the twelfth to the fourteenth century, and these chapters, moreover, 
are written with a surer touch born of the author’s own researches and are sup- 
plied with fuller bibliographical notes. 

Luzzatto uses his own judgment, but he has no craving for originality, no 
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desire to fit the facts to a Procrustean bed of hypothesis. There is interpretation, 
but it is interpretation of detail rather than of large trends, and in general the 
facts are left to speak for themselves. What they say each reader with ears 
attuned to one or another seductive interpretation of history will decide for him- 
self. The author has not always been concerned with the whys and the where- 
fores; he has not always had regard for the dynamics of economic life. It may not 
be possible to tell why what happened happened, but the question, despite those 
who would rule it out of the historian’s sphere of interest, is a persistent one, 
and one wishes that Luzzatto had asked it of himself more often. For example, 
early Rome’s wars in Italy had consequences for Rome’s economy, as Luzzatto 
points out, but he does not ask why the wars were fought. Again, even in a 
survey, more than a sentence or two (p. 116) should be devoted to the significance 
of Diocletian’s Price Edict of 301. One wishes, moreover, that Luzzatto had cor- 
related more closely the political events with the social and economic problems. 
His devotion to economic history has led him to separate out of the texture of 
history the economic phenomena from the social and political, so that the phe- 
nomena, while sometimes interacting, seem to pursue parallel paths. Surely the 
trichotomy is artificial: nowhere is this more apparent than in the discussion of 
the last century of the Roman Republic where the close relationship of politics 
and economics is scarcely indicated. 

This is not to say that the reviewer is ungrateful for what Luzzatto has 
accomplished. He has assembled, digested, and presented a large body of informa- 
tion. He has assimilated the best of the monographs on the subjects discussed, 
and he has not been uncritical. More than this he has not undertaken to do. If, 
therefore, a few suggestions are made, they will fall within the limits that Luz- 
zatto has set for his study. 

For the economic history of the ancient world, he has in general used the 
best of the standard works, but it is unfortunate that he was unable to examine 
the valuable data provided by Tenney Frank, dn Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome, Vols. I and V (Luzzatto, p. 89, mentions four volumes, published 1931- 
1938; the correct reference is five volumes and an index volume, 1933-1940). 
Had Professor Luzzatto used the important article by Mason Hammond, “Eco- 
nomic Stagnation in the Early Roman Empire,” in Tue Tasks or Economic His- 
Tory (Supplemental Issue to Vol. VI, THe JourNaL or Economic History [1946], 
pp. 63-90), he would have been made aware of several factors that need con- 
sideration, namely, the static character of the economic system of the Roman 
Empire and the significance of the cessation of geographical expansion. G. Mick- 
witz, “Geld und Wirtschaft im rémischen Reich des vierten Jahrhunderts n. Chr.,” 
Societas Scientiarum Fennica, Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum, IV 
(1932), 2, and C. E. Stevens, “Agriculture and Rural Life in the Later Roman 
Empire,” The Cambridge Economic History of Europe (Cambridge: The Uni- 
versity Press, 1941), I, 89-117 and bibliography, would also have been suggestive. 

The chapters on the Middle Ages give a masterly summary of a complicated 
subject, reduced to clarity and meaning and enriched by all the research Luz- 
zatto has himself done. His admirable chapter on public finance, banking and 
credit, and so on, would perhaps have gained additional significance from a discus- 
sion of the effects of the teachings of the church on economic life along the lines 
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suggested by B. N. Nelson’s “The Usurer and the Merchant Prince: Italian Busi- 
nessmen and the Ecclesiastical Law of Restitution, 1100-1550,” THe Tasks or Eco- 
Nomic History (Supplemental Issue to Vol. VII, THe Journat oF Economic 
History [1947], pp. 104-22). 

The reservations expressed in this review should not outweigh Gino Luz- 
zatto’s real accomplishment. He has written an interesting and informative book 
that will serve as a valuable guide to the subject. His many friends and colleagues 
on both sides of the Atlantic look forward eagerly to the completion of a work 
well begun. 


University of Washington SoLomMon Katz 





Research Notes 
By Ratpw W. anv Morter E. Hipy 


Since the last report in this column the Social Science Research Council has 
made a considerable number of grants to individuals doing research in economic 
history. Research training fellowships have been received by the following: Franz 
Gehrels, for a study of British capital exports from 1930 to the postwar period; 
Gerhard E. Lenski, Jr., for an investigation of the relationship between prestige 
position and economic position in a Connecticut community; Joseph Lerner, for 
a study of the effect of federal taxation on petroleum production in the United 
States; George B. Baldwin, for study in Great Britain of industrial relations in the 
nationalized coal industry; Michael Gort, for research on determinants and char- 
acteristics of investment decisions, with special reference to public utilities; Theo- 
dore S. Hamerow, for research in Germany on economic and social aspects of the 
German Revolution of 1848; Sidney E. Rolfe, for research in Great Britain on 
allocation of man power under planning; Allen H. Barton, for research on 
sociological problems of economic planning in Norway; and Robert Solow, for 
training and research in analysis of economic time series and income distributions. 

At its meeting in March the Committee on Grants-in-Aid made thirty-four 
awards for completion of research projects currently under way. Among them 
were the following: Viola F. Barnes, for study in England of British colonial 
policy, 1760-1768; B. R. Brazeal, for a socioeconomic study of the life and work 
of A. Philip Randolph; LaWanda Cox, for historical study of American farm 
labor since the Civil War; Guy H. Dodge, for study of French liberalism since 
the revolution; Henry W. Ehrmann, for study of French management from 
depression to reconstruction; and Louis C. Hunter, for historical study of mechani- 
cal power in industry in the United States in the late eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 

In addition to the foregoing the Social Science Research Council, through the 
Committee on Economic History, has made several grants. National fellowships 
in economic history have been granted to Whitney K. Bates, for study of federal 
assumption of state debts, 1783-1793; Ping-ti Ho, for study of the state and the 
landed interest in Great Britain, 1870-1914; Douglass C. North, for a history of 
the policies and internal organization of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Arthur J. R. Smith, for study of the economic development of Canada as 
related to business-cycle fluctuations, 1873-1913; and Lloyd Ulman, for research 
on the development of the national labor union. To assist in stimulating studies 
on the relation of government to American economic development being con- 
ducted by Carter Goodrich, the following four individuals have been designated 
resident fellows in American economic history at Columbia University: Carter 
H. Golembe, for an evaluation of the role of the state banks in the economic 
development of selected midwestern states prior to the Civil War; Benjamin . 
Klebaner, for research on the poor-law problem in America, 1790-1860; Nathan 
Miller, for investigation of government and the economy: New York in the 
period of De Witt Clinton; and Harvey H. Segal, for a study of internal improve- 
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ments activity and business cycles, 1834-1861. In the same group is H. Jerome 
Cranmer, who has received a grant-in-aid for study of the role of government in 
the economic development of New Jersey, 1796-1860. To further the work of 
the Research Center in Entrepreneurial History at Harvard the committee has 
voted financial aid for 1949-1950 to four resident fellows in economic history 
for the following studies: Hugh G. J. Aitken, the contribution of entrepreneurship 
to economic growth, particularly with reference to Canada; David S. Landes, 
the French businessman and the industrial revolution, 1830-1870; Harold C. 
Passer, a history of the electrical manufacturing industry in the United States; 
and R. Richard Wohl, a biography of Daniel W. Norton, a versatile Connecti- 
cut entrepreneur, 1799-1874. The committee has also granted an extension of 
time and financial aid to Robert B. Johnson, holder of a national fellowship in 
1948-1949, to enable him to complete his doctoral dissertation and has made 
grants to aid research on the part of M. A. Adelman and Robert K. Lamb. Mr. 
Adelman seeks to extend the historical aspects of a study of the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company while Mr. Lamb is working on a volume devoted to the 
role of the family in American economic development over the first decades of our 
national existence. A grant has also been made to John T. O’Neil to aid in pre- 
paring for publication his examination of the Burlington Railroad’s refunding 
operations of 1944-1945, a study of the process of executive decision. 





RECENT TRENDS IN THE WRITING OF ECONOMIC HISTORY 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Report by T. S. Ashton at the Ninth 
Annual Meeting of the Economic History Association, 
Rutgers University, September 9, 1949 


The relatively small output of scholarly works on economic history in the last 
decade is easy to explain if less easy to justify. During the war Britain was more 
fully mobilized than any other nation, and none but the elderly had opportunity 
for serious historical research. The only outstanding book on our subject I can 
think of published between 1939 and 1945 is Sir John Clapham’s history of the 
Bank of England. Of this only two volumes have appeared. A third, which 
carried the story on from 1914, was completed, but, whether for reasons of state 
or banking strategy or because of the traditional modesty of the Old Lady, it has 
not yet been released. Since the end of the war circumstances have conspired to 
make both writing and publication difficult. Some of the senior economic his- 
torians have been deflected from their vocation and set to work on the official 
history of the war. How good it has been for that official history to have skilled 
direction has recently been demonstrated by the quality of the first of what is to 
be a long series of volumes. But the price in terms of the foregone alternative has 
been high. It is, to my mind, deplorable that historians of the stature of Han- 
cock, Postan, Medlicott, and Habakkuk should have spent some of the best 
years of their lives serving tables and that they should have seduced from appren- 
ticeship to our craft a number of young men and women who, in the ordinary 
course of events, would by now have attained at least the status of journeymen. 

Nor is that all. The “social service” state requires an army of planners and 
administrators. Many academic economists have been absorbed by the Civil 
Service, and there has been a tendency for the universities to draw economic 
historians to the vacant chairs and readerships in economic theory. This has 
happened, for example, at Aberdeen (Professor Hamilton), Liverpool (Professor 
Hyde), Sheffield (Professor Jones), and Durham (Mr. Allen). Some economic 
historians have turned to other kinds of history or to university or college admin- 
istration. My former colleague, Mr. A. V. Judges, has left the School of Eco- 
nomics to become professor of the history of education at King’s College, London; 
Professor G. N. Clark has become provost of an Oxford college; and, a recent 
blow, W. K. Hancock has just vacated the chair of economic history at Oxford 
to become director of the new Institute of Colonial Studies at London. 

Those of us who remain at our posts are heavily burdened with teaching a 
vastly increased body of students. We have little time to write. When we do we 
are infuriated by the length of the period of production of our books. The British 
economy has such small reserves that the publication of a major work like Mr. 
Churchill’s The Second World War, may hold up other pieces of scholarship for 
months or even years. Few Englishmen, certainly not I, would grudge Mr. 
Churchill his priority. When his two remaining volumes are through the press 
we are promised that the constriction (at its worst in the binding process) will be 
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mitigated. But in the meantime it would be unrealistic to look for many new 
works on economic history. 

One other factor hostile to our concerns has been the widespread destruction 
of that part of our raw material which consists of business records. Many sets of 
documents, especially those housed in London, went up in flames between 1939 
and 1945. More still were pulped as the result of vigorous, but misguided, efforts 
to ease the shortage of paper. And since the war some industrialists, bankers, and 
others whose enterprises have lain, or still lie, under the threat of nationalization, 
have destroyed their records rather than let them fall into the hands of public 
departments or the newly created national boards. The British Records Associa- 
tion, the National Register of Archives, and the Council for the Preservation of 
Business Records have done something to arrest the process. But it still goes on. 

In spite of all these adverse factors I am not pessimistic. There has been a 
marked revival of economic history among the young, and at Cambridge, London, 
and Manchester, in particular, excellent research is in train. The Economic His- 
tory Society has taken over from Lord Beveridge some 300 box files containing 
the material collected by the British section of the Committee on Price History. 
This is now housed at the Institute of Historical Research in London, and the 
society has undertaken, by hook or by crook, to raise the funds required to com- 
plete the project. Next session Professor Postan and others will conduct a seminar 
at the institute for students of price history; and within the next five years it is 
hoped to publish three further volumes on prices and wages in England from 
the Middle Ages to the early decades of the nineteenth century. Another organized 
research unit, under Professor A. J. Brown at Leeds, is at work on a history of 
the wool textile industry of the United Kingdom, another at Swansea is con- 
cerned with a history of the tin-plate and nonferrous-metal industries, and at the 
London School of Economics the Economics Research Division continues to 
accumulate statistical data on population of seventeenth- and prices, wages, and 
industrial fluctuations of eighteenth-century England. 

It is difficult to speak of trends in individual, as distinct from corporate, 
research. The two periods that appear to be attracting most attention are the 
Middle Ages and the twentieth century. At Cambridge, Professor Postan is pur- 
suing his inquiries into the medieval agrarian economy, and his magnum opus 
on manorial profits is, I am told, at an advanced stage. He is also preparing for 
publication Eileen Power’s large-scale work on wool. At the School of Economics, 
Miss Carus-Wilson continues her investigations into medieval trade and is writing 
a book on the English cloth industry to early Tudor times. Like Postan, she is 
gathering together a band of ardent disciples in her seminar. The outlook in this 
field is good: early next year the second volume of the Cambridge Medieval His- 
tory should be on the market. 

At the opposite end of the time scale valuable studies are being made at sev- 
eral universities. Professor Arthur Lewis of Manchester has completed a short 
but illuminating book on world economic trends between the Kaiser’s war and 
Hitler’s war; Professor R. S. Sayers of the London School is preparing a larger 
treatise, in three or four volumes, on English economic history in the interwar 
years; and Professor Court of Birmingham is engaged on a study of problems of 
economic policy in Europe from 1880 to 1929. 
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Nor are the intervening centuries being neglected. The Nestor of English eco- 
nomic historians, my colleague, Professor Tawney, is gathering the fruits of a 
lifetime’s work on the economic and social problems of the early seventeenth cen- 
tury. A first installment should arrive shortly in the form of a special supplement 
to the Economic History Review, and a book should follow within two, or at the 
outside, three years. Another colleague, F. J. Fisher, has completed a history of 
the Carmen’s company of London and is now editing the business correspondence 
of Lionel Cranfield, 1599-1612, and preparing for publication (it is hoped by the 
Council for the Preservation of Business Archives) a set of shipping documents 
relating to the seventeenth century. To detail the projects of the younger teachers 
and research students at the London School of Economics would occupy too much 
time. Suffice it to say that the senior members of the staff have undertaken to 
produce a four-volume work on the economic history of England in which it is 
hoped to draw together the revisions that a generation of research has made neces- 
sary. At Oxford a former teacher at the London School of Economics, Dr. K. G. 
Connell of Nuffield College, is engaged on a major study of the economic and 
demographic trends in Irish history in the nineteenth century. 

At Cambridge, Mr. Rich is working on the muster rolls of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Mr. C. H. Wilson on investment by foreigners in England in the seven- 
teenth century, Mr. Habakkuk on aristocratic families and the sources of their 
fortunes in the eighteenth century, and Mr. C. R. Fay on a two-volume life of 
Huskisson, which will, in fact, be a treatise on the economic and social currents 
of early nineteenth-century Britain. Manchester continues its specialization on the 
period of the industrial revolution and its successor. Dr. T. S. Willan is extending 
his work on transport by an investigation into the navigation of the River Weaver, 
1700-1800. Miss Hodges is researching on the business papers of John Owens, 
manufacturer, merchant, speculator, and founder of the University of Man- 
chester. Professor Redford is pursuing his study of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce and is investigating the export trade in cotton goods between 1858 and 
1914. And Dr. W. H. Chaloner, who has just produced a book on the social and 
economic development of Crewe, has in hand a life of John Wilkinson, iron- 
master, a book on the origins of the Salt Union, and another on the letters of Dr. 
Priestley, mostly written from the United States after 1795, to Priestley’s son-in- 
law, Wilkinson. 

Professor Aspinall of Reading has recently printed a valuable selection of 
documents, from the Home Office papers, on the early trade-unions, and there 
have also appeared useful studies of the development of unions in particular 
trades, such as engineering and printing. If, as I have already remarked, the 
progress of nationalization has led some industrialists to destroy their records it 
has had a more happy effect on others. Several large undertakings, feeling no 
doubt that they have ample grounds for pride, and little for shame, in their past, 
are employing historians to write their stories. Large-scale histories of Court- 
aulds, Rolls Royce, Lever Brothers, Chance Brothers of Birmingham, and 
Guinesses of Dublin should appear in the not-distant future, and almost every 
month sees the production of a short but competently written house history of 
some smaller concern. Perhaps for the same reason the banks and insurance com- 
panies are showing a disposition to lift the iron curtain that has hitherto shut off 
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their archives from the inquisitive eye of the scholar. Mr. Cotterill is preparing 
an index of insurance records; Mr. Gilbert of Sheffield is researching into Scottish 
banking in the eighteenth century; Mr. Joselin of Cambridge is at work on the 
papers of Hoare’s bank and is, incidentally, throwing valuable light on the move- 
ment of long-term rates of interest in the eighteenth century; one of my own 
students, Mr. Presnall, is doing similar work on the records of the country bank 
of Gillett and Tawney in the early nineteenth century, and another, Mr. Davis, is 
investigating the fortunes of the London merchant banks since 1900. The Council 
for the Preservation of Business Records and the Houblon Norman Trust are 
stimulating other inquiries in this field. 

Another tendency that it may not be fanciful to attribute to a reaction against 
nationalization and centralization is the strong revival of interest in local economic 
history. Valuable studies are coming from the pens of men like Dr. J. D. 
Chambers of Nottingham, Dr. G. H. Tupling of Manchester, Professor Hamilton 
of Aberdeen, and Dr. Hoskins of Leicester. There has, moreover, in recent years 
been a welcome and rapid growth of local record offices and of county or regional 
historical societies. 

All in all, in spite of adversities, economic history in Britain is not in bad shape. 
I have good reason to hope that in two or three years’ time some other English- 
man who may have the fortune to enjoy the same generous hospitality you have 
extended to me will have an impressive report, not of projects but of perform- 
ance, to offer to your conference. 
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